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HIS is a true story. I, Martha Jacobi—a woman who was never 

to be trusted, people said, and whose word was never worth 
much—vonch to every syllable I utter. This may be the death-bed 
of one of God’s unfortunates, for what I know or care, and I am not 
likely to die with a lie in my mouth. If you do not believe me, 


it matters but little, and affects me not at all. It is not my story 
I am going to relate, although I look back at an unlucky past to 
explain who I was, and how the cruel days have dragged on and 
left me here. It is a story of other lives and temptations, and it 
is upon my mind. Lying thus bedridden, and helpless, for good 
or evil, it weighs me down, and I must speak of it. 

I was forty-five years of age when I left the Fulham Refuge 
for service with the Mayfields. They had been forty-five strange, 
wicked years to me, and I was glad to turn my back upon them. 
I had been more than once in prison, and had been more than 
once sorry for the sins which I had committed. ‘This is the last 
time,’ I had always said when my prison days were over; and 
‘ This is the very last,’ I protested when the Refuge had given me 
a good word, and there had come to my unprofitable life another 
chance. At forty-five, I had learned something of what was right 
—hbefore then I had guessed at it, and followed wrong as easier 
work for me. 

They were a young couple, those Mayfields—they had not 
been married three months when I entered their service. They 
had known trouble quickly after their wedding-day. There are 
some people born unto it, and the Mayfields were two of them. 
In three months they had dropped like a stone from good luck to 
bad—reckoning in the honeymoon as well. Arthur Mayfield had 
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held a responsible post as ‘buyer’ in a wholesale City house, 
and on the strength of his position, his future, he married for 
love. He had been four weeks on his wedding tour, when the 
news came that his firm had failed—‘ smashed up’ for hundreds of 
thousands, carrying away other firms in the great crash, and send- 
ing a little army of old servants adrift on the world. 

Arthur Mayfield went adrift with the rest, and reached not 
the shore again. He had saved a little money—a few hundreds 
—and this sum came in handy, and enabled him to keep up an 
appearance for a while, and to wait more patiently than clerks 
less lucky than he had had the power to do. He had hoped to 
step into a similar position to that which he had lost; but the 
opportunity came not, and an ugly rumour got abroad that he 
had known of many doubtful transactions of the firm, and helped 
in them after his fashion. This he denied always. I have heard 
him protest to his wife against the scandal, and curse those who 
had set it afloat; protest to himself even when pacing up and 
down his little drawing-room like a wild beast in his den, I 
believe he was a thoroughly honest young man at that time, 
although I was a bad judge of what was honest. 

He and his wife were both religious folk who went regularly to 
church and dealt in long graces before meals, after the fashion 
of their parents before them, I suppose. I had turned ‘ good,’ but 
I did not like too much of this—it embarrassed me, and reminded 
me of the prison chaplain, droning away daily and wearying us to 
death. I was never religious—I never got religious, not even 
when the lady superintendent of the Refuge—I say God bless her 
for that—told me she would trust me again with all her heart, 
and advised others to trust me. The Mayfields took me away 
to their honest home, saying: ‘Come with us, Martha; we know 
what misfortune is, and we sympathise with it—especially with 
such hard misfortune as yours.’ 

‘A misfortune brought about by my own hands—my own sheer 
badness, madam,’ I confessed to the young wife when I was duly 
installed in her service. 

‘No matter now, if you are penitent—is it ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And no one to blame but yourself—no one dragged down by 
you, or with you: that should surely be some consolation, Martha ?’ 

‘I dare say it is—-I don’t know,’ I answered moodily. 

‘ My poor stolid woman, but you do know in your heart,’ said 
Mrs. Mayfield, placing her two fair hands upon my shoulders, 
shaking me and looking laughingly into my face, ‘and you will be 
all the happier for your knowledge some day.’ 
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‘I shall never be happy—lI don’t deserve to be. I don’t want, 
ma'am.’ 

‘ There, that will do,’ she said, running away. ‘I will not argue 
with you any more ; I will send Arthur to you instead.’ 

‘Oh! please, no.’ 

She laughed again; she knew I was afraid of Arthur—that was 
her husband—and of his prayers, many of which were launched at 
me, I was certain. Not but that I liked the man a little—for 
his wife’s sake, more than his own probably—for anything that she 
loved I was bound to like, loving her so much myself. She waa 
the one woman who had thought any good of me, and I was 
grateful. 

I dare say I should have respected this Arthur Mayfield more, 
had he been less in the way, and more out of the house. Being 
always at home, he interfered with home too much, and became a 
‘coddle’ by degrees ; telling me what to do, and what to leave 
undone, more like the mistress than the master. In the old days 
—the bad old days—I should have run at him with a knife; but 
though he tried my temper, I wouldn’t let him see it, or his 
wife know it. I was always ‘comfortable,’ I said ; and I had learned 
to see, as months and months went on, that they were not—and 
that trouble was creeping on towards them. 

When they thought I was in bed, instead of listening on the 
stairs to learn what was the matter, they talked of their ill-fortune, 
their expenses, the money melting away in the bank, the bad 
times in the City; and it was always the woman who cheered up 
the man, and who would not look at the dark side of things, but 
prophesied the sunshine—which never came, however, such devil’s 
luck some people have. 

Arthur would brighten up at last, and believe in her. 

‘Yes, it’s a long lane which has no turning, Jenny,’ he would 
say, taking her in his arms and kissing her, ‘ and we have a few 
pounds yet inthe money-box. And presently, to make our hearts 
rejoice—perhaps to turn our luck—the baby, Jenny !’ 

‘J—I thought, Arthur, you might fancy the baby would be— 
a leetle—expensive for us just now. I hope you don’t,’ she 
murmured. 

‘It will be a comfort—a blessing—God’s blessing on our happy 
marriage.’ 

‘ My own dear husband!’ cried Jenny Mayfield rapturously. 

[had listened enough—I went upstairs with a choking, gasping 
feeling at my heart and throat—there was a meaning in their 
words which stabbed me terribly. I thought that night that I 
would run away from them, that I ought to tell them everything, 
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or go—-and then that I could never say one solitary word, or they 
would hate and loathe me. 

But I stayed with them; and a month or two after this, their 
little baby-boy was born. 

Then came more trouble—an awful trouble for a while, for the 
young wife’s life was despaired of; and the doctor, and the physi- 
cian who came twice in his pair-horse carriage and took away their 
money for an opinion that everybody had, said there was no hope 
and she must die. She recovered, though ; she was saved as by a 
miracle ; and it was like one, to see her downstairs again for the first 
time—in her old place by the fireside—a woman risen from the 
dead. 

This was four or five months after her confinement—four or 
five months of heavy expenses, hired nurses, doctors’ bills, physi- 
cians’ fees, and nourishing foods; and there was no begrudging 
money—rather a lavish casting it away—in the hope to save the 
wife. The hope came, and Jenny Mayfield was spared. 

The baby had been christened Paul. In the mother’s delicate 
’ state of health, it had become necessary to wean it a few weeks 
after its birth, and the greater portion of the care of the child 
devolved upon me. 

They were not afraid to trust me—they would not have known 
what to do without my love and forethought, they said—they 
hoped the time would come when they would be able to show 
substantially their gratitude to good, honest, faithful Martha 
—as they called me! They knew well enough, for there was no 
hiding it away, that I loved the little child—that it was a mad 
love, more like the mother’s than the nurse’s, and stronger too; 
but they did not know that I had killed my baby, years and 
years ago, when I was scarcely more than a child myself, and been 
put in prison for it, and suffered long and justly. I had thrown 
mine in the river, in despair and madness; and this was like the 
child again—blue eyes, fair hair; my sin come back to life, and to 
be loved now with all my poor dark soul’s great strength. 

They called it ‘ Martha’s baby,’ jestingly, whilst the mother 
lay weak, and the father was praying on his knees; and strange it 
was perhaps that to my innermost conviction came the assurance 
that I was most loved by the baby, most needed—the only one, 
thank God, with power to soothe its restlessness, and change it 
into smiles. 

How proud I was of this !—how I began to think that this was 
forgiveness for my past offence, my ticket-of-leave, hy Heaven’s 
will, at last. I did not know—I could not see—that this was 
Heaven’s extra punishment. I was content to know that the baby 
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loved me best of them all—I knew I loved it best, and that the 
mother’s love, deep as it might be, was nothing to my own. This 
was the one fleeting glimpse of a happy, peaceful home-life which 
I had ever had, and it turned my brain to be a part of it. 

The boy grew brave and strong. With the odds against him 
from the first, Paul flourished and waxed fat; at one year and 
eight months of age he was the handsomest, brightest, healthiest 
of children. Oh, how I loved him! How jealous I was in my 
heart even of his mother, and yet I loved the mother too—and 
would have died for either of them willingly—for the boy too 
willingly, to save him an hour’s pain, or a day’s sickness, had the 
choice been offered me. 

‘This is wrong, Martha—this is idolatry—you must not think 
like this of Paul, or I shall send him away,’ said Mrs. Mayfield, 
growing alarmed, perhaps jealous, at some extravagance of affec- 
tion which I had shown. I was on my guard from the moment of 
that reproof—I was suspected of too much love for the child, and 
it would be necessary to disguise it, lest I should set the mother 
against me. I did not show my affection so much in the parents’ 
presence now: there was plenty of opportunity to love him—the 
boy was always happy with me, always seeking old Martha out for 
his companion. 

He was twenty months old, I have said. In all those months 
luck had not come to the Mayfields; the husband had not earned 
a penny-piece, and the wife had remained an invalid, eternally 
propped up by pillows in her chair, feigning to wear bright looks 
and happy smiles, and prophesying still of fairer times, to keep 
her husband from wholly giving up. 

I knew the money was nearly all gone. Arthur Mayfield had 
pitched some of it away in a mad dash at the Stock Exchange, and 
had bought the wrong stock, I think they said, and lost by it; 
misfortune glowered upon them steadily. Tradesmen were more 
chary of trusting them; there was a heap of unpaid bills upon 
the mantelpiece, and I missed things out of the house that came 
not back again, and upon which it had become necessary to 
raise money for immediate requirements. 

It was said at last that I must go: they were unable to pay 
my wages, and my mistress—my poor sick mistress, hardly able to 
crawl from one room to another even yet—thought herself strong 
enough to do the household work. I did not leave them because 
there was no more money to be paid me; I begged to be allowed 
to remain in the one home I had known. I prayed hard not to 
be cast adrift. I brought them all the money I had had of them, 
and saved for them, and asked them to take it in earnest of my 
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gratitude. I moved them to tears and to a consent that I should 
stay whilst it was possible. 

It was surely ordained that I should stay a while, for that very 
evening little Paul met with a serious accident ; he had nearly se- 
vered his wrist with the broken glass of a picture, and there was 
fresh grief for the parents and me, and much concern till the blood 
was stanched and the wound stitched up by a surgeon. He was 
not well again very quickly ; it had been an ugly wound, within 
an ace of killing him, and there was a deep scar on his dimpled 
wrist, over which I grieved, because it was an ugly mark which he 
would carry to his grave. I was as foolish over this scar as a 
doting mother might have been over an only daughter whose 
beauty she would have had without spot and blemish, and to whom 
a scratch was a serious defect. 

I was content when the boy was well and strong again—at two 
years of age he was the picture of health and childish beauty ; his 
mother had grown to be almost as proud of him as I was, and I 
began to fret a little because she made more fuss over him, and he 
turned, childlike, more to her and less to me. Still, I was his 
nurse and comforter; once a day I was always his companion, 
taking him for a walk in the Parks, which were close to our street 
in Chelsea where we lived: he was not likely to lose all his love 
for old Martha with Martha to watch and tend him as she did. 

The boy was invariably well-dressed ; there was still money for 
him. I saw to that myself. When I gave up my earnings to the 
Mayfields, and bought their gratitude by the sacrifice, I kept 
something back for Paul, and there was always ready a smart 
ribbon for his neck, bright steel buckles for his shoes, or a feather 
for his hat ; and the mother was too ill to wonder much about them, 
or where they came from. Ido not think my taste was very re- 
fined. I had the love of the lower orders for bright colours ; but if 
I decked him out too gaudily, it attracted the notice of the passers- 
by, and the boy’s beauty won their admiration, if his costume 
shocked their taste occasionally. I was content; I liked him 
noticed ; I was very, very proud of all the attention he received. 

One afternoon in Kensington Gardens he received an extra 
attention which I am never likely to forget. Two gentlemen came 
along together, both walking slowly, one with his hands behind 
him and trailing a cane along the gravel, as he listened to the 
conversation of the other. The man who was listening glanced 
towards us as we passed, caught the arm of his companion, and 
dropped his cane upon the path. 

‘Goud God, Baumann! look at that child!’ was the exclama- 
tion which startled me as well as his companion, 
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I glanced down, fearful that something had happened to my 
boy without my knowledge; but little Paul was tottering towards 
the cane, the head of which I saw was strangely jewelled and 
sparkling with diamonds in the sun. 

‘Paul,’ I cried, ‘ you must not 

‘ Let the child pick it up,’ said the man who had dropped the 
cane. ‘I am very fond of children.’ 

The first part of this speech was spoken harshly and authori- 
tatively. The second, after a moment’s pause, suavely and by way 
of an excuse. They were both foreigners, by their strange accent ; 
the one who had spoken last was a thin man, prematurely grey ; the 
other was tall, robust, and swarthy, with immensely long moustaches, 
which touched his shoulders and were hideous in my sight. This 
was he who was still glaring at the child so strangely that I 
became afraid. 

Paul picked up the stick, and I, anxious to be gone, said, ‘ Give 
it to the gentleman, Paul—there’s a good boy ; and now let us make 
haste—Mamma will wonder what has become of us.’ 

The younger and taller man stood watching us and twisting 
the ends of his moustaches with his gloved hand. I could see his 
eyes wandering from the child to his companion, and then askance 
from his companion to me. The thin, grey man’s hand was 
trembling as he received the cane from the hand of the child, 
and he said in a husky voice: 

‘What is your name—Paul ?’ 

‘ Es—Paul,’ was the reply, confident and unabashed. 

‘Paul what, my fine little fellow? Who is the father of this 
child?’ he added, turning suddenly to me, and with a singular 
evidence of importance in his inquiries; ‘where does he live— 
what—— ? 

‘ What does it matter?’ interrupted the other with a hearty 
laugh. ‘Let usget on. These English children are all alike—fat, 
healthy, handsome cherubs, who lose everything but their fat as 
they grow up, I think. Let us get on, please—they will be wait- 
ing for us. You forget.’ 

‘Ah! yes, I forget.’ 

The two men walked on, and I observed that the taller man 
drew the hand of his companion through his arm as if to lead 
him away, or to give him support if it were needed. I was puzzled 
by the manner of these two gentlemen, until I was in the Fulham 
Road, not many streets from home. Here they were both painfully 
brought to my remembrance again, for suddenly, as if he had risen 
from the ground, the dark man with the long moustaches was 
standing at my side. 
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‘I beg your pardon for troubling you, my good woman, he said, 
‘but do you remember my friend speaking to you and this child ? ’ 

I jumped at his voice so close to my ear, looked hard at him, 
and felt at once distrustful. How was that—and so soon? How 
was it that to my unimpressionable heart there came the whisper 
of four words, ‘ Be on your guard’? Is there some hidden, un- 
known feeling to warn us at times of danger, of a false friend, or a 
sure enemy? Is there a Fate, or not? I am too ignorant to 
know, but this man was like a Fate to me. 

I shrank away from him; 1 drew the child quickly to the 
other side, placing myself between Paul and him, for no reason at 
which my fears could guess. 

‘I hardly remember,’ I answered sullenly ; ‘so many people 
notice the child, and speak to him.’ 

‘Ah! well! It was in Kensington Gardens, over there.’ 

‘Very likely.’ 

The man twisted his moustaches, and looked down at me 
attentively. My hard grim face was turned away, my eyes were 
steady and keeping the path before me well in view; but I was 
watching him, for all this. 

- ©The gentleman who was with me is a celebrated artist, and 
would be glad to sketch that boy, to introduce him into an 
historical picture—the likeness to the character which he wishes 
to pourtray being very striking. Do you think the parents would 
object, if ; 

‘J am sure they would object,’ I said, interrupting him. 

‘Money would be no consideration, and one or two sittings 
would be sufficient. One sketch in the child’s own home might do, 
even.’ 

‘The parents would not like anything of the kind, and I in- 
creased my pace, but the speaker did the same. I had grown 
terribly afraid of his persistence ; I knew nothing of art or artists, 
and did not understand what he was saying, or believe in him. I 
saw in all this only an excuse, and this was strange. 

‘You cannot possibly know,’ he urged ; ‘and perhaps a few 
pounds to the father, if poor——’ 

‘His father is very proud.’ 

‘There is nothing derogatory in-—’ 

‘Good day.’ 

‘Will you allow me to inquire for myself? Will you give me 
the address ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered bluntly. 

‘You are a very obstinate woman, I am sorry to see. My 
friend has been two years searching for a face like that to copy,’ he 
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continued ; ‘and I have been searching with him. It is hard to 
lose a chance. If you only understood art, my good woman, you 
would sympathise with our pursuit. It is so slight a favour; and 
coming from so great an artist as my friend, it is a compliment, 
I solemnly assure you.’ 

‘Ido not understand. Good day.’ 

‘If five pounds, now, to you—— ?’ 

‘Let me alone. I have nothing more to say to you.’ I turned 
and faced him, rigid and fierce at last, and he quailed at my fixed 
stare, raised his hat, as to a lady born, turned on his heel and 
went away. 

I did not take the child straight home; I was sure he would 
watch me; I was sure he had made up his mind to find out where 
I lived. I crossed and recrossed the roads ; I lost myself in a maze 
of turnings near the Chelsea Hospital; I looked behind me con- 
stantly, in fear of watchers ; I turned the corners of the streets in 
haste, and then waited for my spies; but I was not followed, or 
they who followed were too cunning for me. 

I reached home unperceived, I thought, and my mistress 
scolded me for being away so long. My excuse was not a ready 
one, and was received in silence. I feared to tell the truth, lest I 
should render her more nervous than myself, or she should suspect 
that I was going mad. Presently I began to think I was too full 
of fancies to be completely sane; for the autumn passed on to 
winter, and still the man was on my mind, and the dark glittering 
eyes shone out in the darkness of my dreams as though I were to 
be haunted by them till my dying day. It is not unlikely that my 
mind was a little strained at this period; I was unsettled ; the 
picture of the oncoming troubles of my master and mistress was 
not pleasant to contemplate. The master had grown dull and 
thoughtful, and wore a moody look that was difficult to chase 
away; and the mistress, my dear young mistress, seemed fading 
slowly from this world. They both looked at me curiously, and 
I felt that they would broach the subject presently again of my 
dismissal from their service. I was one too many—lI knew that, 
and a serious item in their expenses, even with my hands open to 
help them, and shut against any money for my willing work. 

It came as I expected: it was like a death-warrant! In 
November I received notice to leave them; I was told I must 
go, with many tears from the weak wife; I was even urged to go 
at once, as better for all, and less painful to me. It was ex- 
plained that it was impossible they could afford any longer to keep 
me, and it was not just to themselves to do so. 

‘I will go, then,’ I said, after one or two vain remonstrances, 
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and feeling that all remonstrances were vain. They had made up 
their minds now, and I could not beg too long, although my heart 
was breaking. 

‘We shall never forget your kindness, Martha,’ said the 
wife. 

‘And we hope one day to be able to repay it,’ added the 
husband. 

‘To have you back again with us presently, when the good 
times come for us, as they come to most folk who have the patience 
to wait,’ said Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘I will pray for the good times, then,’ I answered. ‘I know I 
shall not be liked in any other situation.’ 

‘You will not be long out of service. We are able to give you 
an excellent character, Martha,’ said Mr. Mayfield, ‘and good 
servants are scarce commodities, the papers say.’ 

I did not answer him. I did not understand why he was 
almost in high spirits at my going away, as if I had heen a weight 
upon his mind, and my absence would remove it. 

‘I may call and see the child?’ I asked, turning to my mis- 
tress. ‘I could not live and not see little Paul.’ 

There was a strange hesitation here that struck me—that be- 
wildered me. The husband’s face shadowed and his brow con- 
tracted as though I had insulted him by the appeal, and Mrs. 
Mayfield drew a deep long breath and stared at me. 

‘Certainly, Martha,’ she said, however, ‘as often as you 
please.’ 

Mr. Mayfield said not a word ; he took up a book and feigned 
to be absorbed in its perusal; and I went away a discontented 
and suspicious woman, and Heaven knows why. Perhaps I was 
going mad, and they had seen the symptoms, and had grown afraid 
of me. That was the only solution to it all which I could guess 
at, and I was like a mad woman when it came to saying Good-bye 
to little Paul. 

I broke down utterly. I wept, and raved, and scared the child 
away from me by my extravagance of grief, instead of feeling his 
arms round my neck, and his kisses on my worn, wet cheeks. It 
was only two days after I had gone that the mother told me he 
was fretting for his Martha; and the boy’s grief was a comfort to 
me, though I grieved with him. Before the week was out I had 
seen little Paul twice; early in the next week I was there once 
more. I had obtained no new situation: I had not tried. I 
had settled down in a street close to theirs, and there it was 
likely I should remain until my last penny was spent. I told 
them this, and offered to work for them when they liked, and 
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go back to my own room to my meals; but they would not 
listen to any proposition of the kind. It was putting too cruel 
an obligation on them, Mrs. Mayfield said, and she. was sure that 
she was strong enough to do without a servant. 

Then came another ‘ cut’ for me: I was not to call too fre- 
quently. I unsettled the boy; he could think of nothing else but 
my visits and the little presents which I brought him. It would 
be much the better plan to keep away for a fortnight or three 
weeks, they thought. 

‘ Very well, I said again; ‘if I can keep away, I will. But I 
did not think, mistress, you would ever say as much to me.’ 

‘It is for Paul’s sake. Arthur thinks it is right—it is—-’ 
And then Mrs. Mayfield burst into tears, and begged me to go 
away. She was not strong enough to argue with me. If the boy 
missed me, or was very unhappy, she would send for me to come 
to him. 

I kept away for three weeks. I did not even haunt the house, 
or the street in which the house was—I was too much afraid of 
meeting them, or giving them offence. At the end of that time I 
went to see them. I remember it was snowing fast and close on 
Christmas-time. 

Mr. Mayfield opened the door, started, hesitated, and then said : 

‘Ah, Martha, come in fora moment. I was thinking of you 
to-day.’ 

I went into the little front parlour, where there was no Mrs. 
Mayfield, and where there seemed signs of desolation—of a new 
emptiness, which I did not understand. 

‘I have some bad news for you, Martha,’ he said; ‘ our little 
Paul is very ill.’ 

‘Paul ill!’ I exclaimed; ‘and you did not send for me—did 
not let me know! Oh, Mr. Mayfield, why have you treated me 
like this?’ 

‘Hush, hush! you must not make the least noise in the house 
now, he said sternly. ‘Perfect peace is my poor boy’s only 
chance.’ 

‘I will go to him.’ 

‘You would kill him directly. The least excitement or shock 
of surprise would kill him; he is very weak’ 

* And his mother ?’ 

‘Sits up with him night and day. He will have no one but 
his mother, Martha.’ 

‘He would be glad if I , 

‘Not now,’ said Mr. Mayfield, interrupting me. ‘He is too 
il] to be disturbed even by your kindness,’ 
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‘ But—he will recover ?’ 
‘We hope so.’ 

‘Oh! I am sure so; he is so strong a boy—so healthy. What 
has changed him, and in so short a time ?’ 

‘ Fever.’ 

‘Poor Paul! my poor, dear little flower! I may come to- 
morrow and ask about him?’ 

‘If you wish,’ said Mr. Mayfield graciously ; ‘and if he is 
better, you shall see him.’ 

‘I thank you very much,’ I murmured. 

But he was no better the next day, and the day following the 
white blinds were all down before the windows! I saw them as I 
came up the street. I leaned against the opposite wall and shook 
as with an ague. I tottered across the road and knocked. Mr. 
Mayfield opened the door again, and looked whiter and sterner 
than I had seen him yet. 

‘ He is gone; he is dead, then!’ I cried; ‘and you have never 
let me come to him!’ 

‘ Yes, we have lost our poor boy,’ he answered moodily. 

‘I must see him; you must not say “ No” to me again,’ I said, 
almost defiantly. ‘He was dearer to me than to you, I swear, 
He loved me better than his mother; I swear that too; and you 
have let him die without me!’ 

‘Martha, you excite yourself unnecessarily ; you distress me ; 
you will alarm my wife ; you : 

* May I see the child?’ I asked peremptorily. 

‘Yes, you may,’ was the reply. ‘Poor little fellow! There 
is no disturbing him now.’ 

I felt the tears rushing to my eyes. I was choking, and could 
not answer him. 

‘Here is my wife,’ he said; and through my blinding tears I 
saw my mistress glide in like a ghost, and with a ghost-like face 
which chilled mc. 

‘Jenny, he said to her, ‘here is poor old Martha, the first to 
offer her sympathy with our affliction.’ 

‘IT am glad to see you, Martha,’ said my mistress, shaking 
hands with me. ‘It is kind of you to call.’ 

She was very cold, and her voice was very hard—not broken 
down with grief as mine was, I thought fretfully. 

‘She wishes to see our boy.’ 

‘Now?’ asked Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘Does it matter when?’ said her husband. ‘ Surely, our faithful 
Martha has a claim to see him first of all.’ 

‘Yes, yes—I think so,’ assented the wife. Then we all three 
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went upstairs into the darkened room, where he lay in his little 
bed as though he were asleep. 

‘How long has he been dead?’ I whispered as I entered, and 
sank down on my knees to gaze upon him. 

‘ Not two hours yet,’ whispered Mrs. Mayfield back to me. 

‘ Are you sure he is dead ?’ I inquired. 

Mrs. Mayfield gave a suppressed cry, and her husband stooped 
and looked into my face. 

* Don’t mock us—don’t, even for a moment, have a thought like 
that,’ said the husband. ‘ God’s will be done!’ 

‘ God’s will is done,’ I said in reply, ‘and a cruel will it seems 
to me.’ 

‘Martha!’ said Mrs. Mayfield reproachfully, * you forget.’ 

‘I say it seems to me,’ I answered; ‘ but then, Iam wicked 
and ignorant, and can’t see what is best.’ 

I leaned over and kissed the cold little face—I put my arms 
round his neck and sobbed—I was foolish and demonstrative in 
my wild grief again; it was my nature. 

‘Do you think he has changed at all?’ asked Mr. Mayfield. 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘I can believe he will wake soon and speak 
to me.’ 

We were silent, all three of us, for a while; presently the father 
—always the spokesman—said : 

‘ Will you come away now, Martha—please ?’ 

* Not yet.’ 

‘ But : 

‘I will not go yet,’ I said very firmly; ‘and you cannot drag 
me from him. I’m too strong.’ 

‘ Well, well—for a little while longer, then,’ said Mr. Mayfield, 


* until F 


The door was opening—there was a fourth person in the house. 
I looked up instinctively to see who this could be, who had had 
the privilege to stay here whilst I was kept away; and the face that 
peered round the door was that of the man who had stopped me in 
the streets and asked about poor Paul. I knew his wicked eyes 
and the long trailing moustaches at once, and yet I did not scream 
or rave. I cowered down and hid my head. When I looked up 
again, only Mrs. Mayfield was in the room, and my heart was 
beating very fast. 

‘My poor Martha! is it not time we went downstairs?’ she 
asked gently. ‘Can this grief do you any good? Will you not 
think of sparing me a little?’ 

‘Who was that?’ I said, without heed to her inquiries—* that 
man who looked round the door just now ?’ 
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¢ What man?’ 

‘ You did not see anyone ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Mayfield; ‘ but I was sitting with my back 
to the door—Arthur will know, perhaps.’ 

‘ Yes, he will know,’ I repeated; ‘ but you have a visitor in this 
house ?’ 

‘No,’ said my mistress; ‘this has not been a time for visitors, 
surely ?’ 

‘Surely not.’ 

I buried my head in the bedclothes again, but this time it was 
not with grief. 

I wanted to work out all that was twisted round my brain in 
a thick ravelled skein—I wanted to think hard, and not go mad 
with thinking. That man!—what was he doing here ?—what had 
he to do with my boy’s death ?—in what way had he become con- 
nected with it ? 

I looked up again. Mrs. Mayfield was sitting in a chair by the 
window with her thin hands spread before her face, and those 
hands were trembling very much. I looked from her to the dead 
child lying in its awful stillness and its marble beauty, and know- 
ing nothing of our woman’s griefs: I gazed at it till a new strange 
wild feeling came across me, and my sorrow was changed slowly to 
suspicion and dread. I became as cold as the little body lying 
in the bed—I stole my hand within, and felt for the small rigid 
arm—I turned down the sheets with a quick movement and looked 
at the right wrist—then at the left, although I knew that it was 
on the right that Paul had been cut so desperately a few months 
since—and there was no scar on the smooth flesh ! 

‘ Mistress,’ I exclaimed, springing to my feet, ‘ this is not Paul 
—this is not our boy!’ 

‘Martha!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield, rising also from the chair, 
and clutching at the back for support, ‘how—how dare you 
frighten me like this--and talk like this—to me?’ 

‘This is not Paul—it is not my darling—it is not like him 
now. Oh! what have you done with him—my God ! what have you 
done with him ?’ 

‘I tell you——-’ 

‘I will not have you lie to me—you to whom I have looked 
upsolong. Don’t speak—don’t say another word justnow; but listen,’ 
Icried. ‘ That isa strange child put there, and changed for Paul— 
a dead child is brought in, and the living one is given up to the 
man downstairs—the wretch who would have tempted me with his 
money—who could only come here safely when I was turned away. 
I will tell all about it—no matter what it means—unless you give 
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me back the child I loved. You must find him—he must come 
back, I say!’ 

Mrs. Mayfield dropped into the chair, and cowered from me 
now. Her husband entered; he had been startled downstairs by 
the loud tones of my angry voice. 

‘What is the meaning—?’ he began, then he stopped as I 
pointed to the right wrist of the dead boy and looked at him 
defiantly. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Arthur Mayfield ?—for this is 
not your son,’ I said. 

*I protest against 

‘I proclaim to God that this is not your son. I will tell the 
doctor—I will call in your neighbours—lI will go to the nearest 
magistrate, and say there has beenfoul play—I will disgrace and ruin 
you, if you will not tell me where my Paul is. And if he is 
safe F 

‘ Well, if he is safe?’ 

‘ And in health—not done away with—I will say nothing to any 
living soul.’ 

‘I will tell you—for mercy’s sake, don’t think of betraying 
those who have been always kind to you.’ 

‘Where is the boy ?’ 

‘I have always trusted you as a friend—TI have tried to make 
you love me, Martha, and to save you,’ murmured Mrs. Mayfield. 

‘Where is the boy?’ I demanded sternly still. 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘What !’ 

‘Pray be silent, and listen. As God is my judge, I do not 
know. Be satisfied as I am satisfied,’ said the husband, ‘and 
grieve with us too, and as we grieve for this.’ 

‘Go on—go on!’ I cried impatiently. 

*Be assured with us, good Martha,’ said Mr. Mayfield, ‘ that 
little Paul is well. It should be happiness to you, instead of 
grief, that it is not our darling lying there. Try and think so 
with us—will you ?’ 

‘Yes—I am glad. But who is this? and why have you given 
up the living for the dead ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you.’ 

‘It is not true. This is another lie!’ 

‘It is the awful fact, Martha,’ said Mr. Mayfield suddenly ; 
‘we do not know, and we shall never know, the whole reason of it 
all. We can but guess closely at the truth. With that child’s 
death—and whose child it is, Heaven knows—there should have 
passed away a grand inheritance, and it is very important that 
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the death should not be suspected. Between the child and our 
Paul there was a marvellous resemblance, and the heir was 
sinking fast. They have replaced him by Paul—that is all I know 
—they have bought our little boy, and he will grow rich and 
great away from us, and never see us more.’ 

‘ And they will not tell you where he is—at any time?’ 

‘ No—that will be to betray a great secret.’ 

* To sell your own flesh and blood—you two!’ I muttered. 

‘We were very poor—in another month we should have been 
starving in the streets,’ said Mr. Mayfield. 

* You deserved to starve—you will starve yet!’ 

‘No, not now. There was a heavy recompense, Martha, and 
it has saved us, And it has bettered little Paul’s position.’ 

‘When I was a young woman, crushed by shame, I killed my 
baby,’ I said sternly ; ‘ but I think yours is the greater crime, and 
you will suffer for it.’ 

‘ You regard this too gloomily,’ said the husband. 

‘And the man who bought Paul was he who looked in just 
now ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And you trusted Paul with him?’ 

‘Yes ; I am sure he will be treated with every care to his life’s 
end. We have been saved by that man—he has been princely in 
his gifts—he has left one hundred pounds for your silence too— 
here it is.’ 

‘It is blood-money—I will not touch it,’ I cried ; ‘it is the price 
of my lost darling’s life and love—I will not take a penny of it!’ 

‘ And you will betray us ?’ 

‘ No—I can’t do that.’ 

I went away from them without another word. I only saw 
those poor, weak, tempted wretches once again. I heard that 
they were rich, and five years afterwards they splashed me with 
their carriage-wheels, as I stood barefooted on the kerbstones 
waiting to cross the muddy roadway. This is the fine moral of 
the story: They had prospered, and I was begging and stealing for 
my daily bread! I sank from bad to worse—I went back to my 
two old companions, drink and the devil—I lost all the good that 
was in me very quickly; only the sight of a little child would 
make me crying drunk at times. I got to prison again and 
again—to a long sentence finally, which I shall cheat the judge 
out of, not having many days to live, I fancy. 

The last shock was my death-blow—it was a strange one, but 
it has sobered me for all time. I have seen my little Paul again. 
God let me live long enough to seehim. I am as sure it was he as 
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I am lying here past hope of life. Yes, it was my boy! though 
the matrons may think old Martha raving. - 

It was in the prison infirmary that I saw him—he came in 
softly, hat in hand, out of respect even to sick crime, and there 
followed him some half-a-dozen gentlemen, hats in hand also, with 
the lady superintendent of the prison, the deputy, and the officers, 
all bland, and complaisant, and white with nervousness and awe. 
He was seventeen or eighteen years of age, and very handsome— 
as I knew he would be; but they were the same features, I was 
sure, unless I was mad. 

‘ This is the prison infirmary, your Highness,’ I heard the lady 
superintendent say. 

He looked round at our prison beds, and then at me. 

‘ And who is this?’ 

‘ This is Martha Jacobi—a woman who has been some twenty 
times in prison.’ 

‘Tl?’ 

‘Very ill, your Highness.’ 

‘Poor woman !’ 

He put his right hand to his chin whilst he looked at me. I 
thought the scar was there still. Yes—it was there! 

‘What a life hers must have been, Baron,’ said the prince, 
turning to a tall man at his side, at whom I now glanced for the 
first time, having had eyes only for Paul till then. Yes, there 
was no mistake. There was the man with the dark eyes and the 
long moustache, which was white as snow now—the man who had 
bought Paul Mayfield and made a prince of him to save a dynasty ! 

‘One can scarcely realise it, your Highness,’ said the other. 

‘Ah! well—Life is an enigma, Baron Baumann, and this 
depresses me. Let us get away.’ 

He turned, without looking at me again; and his suite fell 
into position behind him, and away they all swept out of the 
infirmary into the limewashed corridors beyond. 

Yes, Life 7s an enigma! If the prince could have only 
guessed that I had been a mother to him once, and loved him 
sorely and desperately well—if it had been only possible for him 
to believe the wild story of my life and his, what a dream-land he 
would have passed from—and to what an awakening ! 
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BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


‘Wet! it you really wants me to tell you how it came about 
that Susan and me came to have an understanding, I suppose I 
must give you the story. Notas I’m an inquisition fellar myself, 
nor wishing to pry into other people’s affairs, as might be kept, 
dormouse in their own boesoms; but if you’re of a different sort, 
and one of them as likes to peep through their neighbours’ keyholes, 
why, it’s your matter and not mine; and if there’s ayther of us 
to blame, all I can say is—without naming no names—as it ain’t 
me. Well, that ain’t the story, is it ?—So, here goes. 

We was on the same farm and worked for the same master, 
being took by the year, but kep’ on from twelvemonth to twelve- 
month. But she were a indoor, and I were a outdoor. But, out- 
door or no, I didn’t do so badly ; and, being that kind o’ man that 
* was never given to waste my money in drink, I had paid my way, 
and saved up a few pounds in the savings-bank. Susan, too, 
were a decent, slaving, saving girl, and had kep’ her place for 
four years, and had also put by some money in the same bank, 
which made a sort o’ feeling between us as though we were a 
keeping company. At any rate, I thought on it in that light; 
though as to the light that Susan looked at it, I couldn’t take 
my davy to say; she being a indoor and me a outdoor, it were 
only permiskus as we met, and then only to pass the time o’ day, 
and say a few words. 

She were a pretty girl, were Susan. She wern’t quite like a 
napple and she wern’t quite like a nut; but she’d apple cheeks 
and nut-brown hair; and as for her lips, they fairly made one’s 
mouth water to look at. She were a comely lass, and one as 
always kep’ herself to herself, and made no mischief among the 
rest o’ the men and women servants, whether they was indoors or 
outdoors. Well, one day, as I had brought in the master’s team 
from harrerin the ten-acre close, I spied Susan in the cow-shed, a- 
milkin’ o’ the cows, splish-splashing into the milk-pans. I thought 
to myself, thinks I, this here harrerin as I’ve been doin’ ain’t nothin’ 
to the harrerin o’ arts as goes on when true love has to be kep’ 
under. They turns off the steam o’ the engine when we're a- 
thrashin out the master’s corn, or else the engine ’ud bust right off 
and blow itself to bits, P’raps this ud happen to me, if I kep’ my 
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love for Susan tightly locked up in my own boesom ; and I might 
be busted and blowed to bits. There’s no one with her in the cow- 
shed, except the cows—and they'll tell no tales, because they’ve 
their own tails to keep. I'll go to her and give her a bit o’ my 
mind. 

‘Susan,’ says I, ‘ we’ve know’d each other now a matter o’ 
five years come next Martlemas, and we’ve always been good 
friends ; why shouldn’t we be closer ? that’s my way o’ looking at it.’ 

‘Well, Joseph,’ says she, as she gives the finishing drain to the 
old roan cow, ‘I’m not the one to say as we’ve not know’d each 
other for more nor four years or thereabouts ; but, the why and the 
wherefore that fact should make us closer friends, is a succum- 
stance as I don’t see the way to believe in.’ She says it jest so. 

‘It’s in this way, Susan,’ says I. ‘ Here’s you and me have 
been on these here premises for more nor four years, you as a in- 
door, and me as a outdoor; yet, nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
both of us a-working, as I may say, shoulder to shoulder.’ 

With that, Susan tosses her pretty head as was a hangin over 
the milk-pail, and she says haughtily, ‘ My shoulder was never 
agen yourn, that’s a certain fact.’ 

‘Right you are, Susan,’ says I, ‘but it mote have been; and 
maybe, it’s a treat yet in store for you. But, howsomever, here we 
are; and we've been a-living and workin near to each other for 
all these years; and I’ve comed to know you, and you’ve come’d to 
know me.’ I says itjest so. ‘So, now, Susan, the pint as I’ve got 
to put before you is a sharp ’’un. Aive youany pertickler feelin in 
your boesom toewards any pertickler man ?’ 

She jest gave a glance up from the milk-pail, and she says, 
‘ Joseph,’ she says, ‘as you’ve axed me that question in a straight- 
forrud manner, I'll give you back in return a straightforrud 
answer.’ She says it jest. so. ‘I aivea pertickler feelin tee-wards 
a pertickler man.’ 

‘I thought as much, Susan,’ says I; ‘it had been in my mind 
that it were so for some time past ; and I should very much like 
to know whothis pertickler man is. May I’—I says it jest so, and 
quite perlitely—‘ may I ask you to tell me his name ?’ 

‘Well,’ says Susan, with a laugh, ‘you're a great imperence, 
Joseph, a caterchisin me after that fashion, and I don’t see why 
you should make out as I have them feelings.’ She says it jest so. 

‘But,’ says I, ‘ you said as you had ’em, and mayhap you can 
tell me what they be like.’ 

‘Well, Joseph,’ says she, ‘I sometimes have a sort of flustration 
about me.’ 

‘ At the heart ?’ says I, 
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‘ Somewheres thereabouts,’ says she. 

‘Then,’ says I, ‘Susan, whenever you feel that flustration or 
palpertation a-goin on under the left side o’ your stays, you may 
be sure as you're feeling a fancy toe-wards some pertickler feller 
creetur.’ I says it jest so. 

‘But,’ says she, a-goin on with her milking, ‘who can that 
pertickler feller creetur be ?’ 

‘ What!’ says I, with a kind o’ snigger, ‘ can’t you guess, Susan ?” 

‘Well, Joseph,’ says she, ‘ I think I might.’ 

‘Try!’ says I; ‘try, Susan! What’s his Christian name?’ 

‘Oh!’ says she, ‘ what nonsense you talk, Joseph! What’s his 
Christian name to me, or to you either?’ Shesays it jest so. 

‘Well, says I, ‘ his Christian name’s a good deal to me, and it 
might be a good deal toyou. But, do tell it me, Susan.’ 

‘How you do worrit one!’ says she. ‘I wonder what makes 
you socurious. Well, if you must know, his Christian name begins 
with a J and ends with a H. 

‘ Well, Susan,’ says I, ‘I’m not ascholard myself, but persons 
_on whom I can rely says that the Christian name that begins with 
a J and ends with a H is Joseph; and Joseph, as you are aweer, 
is the name as was given to me in my baptism by my godfathers 
and godmothers, when they promised and vowed in my name. So 
Joseph it must be, and no other.’ I says it jest so. 

‘ But,’ says she, ‘ perhaps there is some other.’ 

‘ Well,’ says I, ‘certainly, there’s George.’ 

‘Oh,’ says she, ‘I don’t spell George witha J,if youdo. Any- 
ways, it don’t end with a H.’ 

‘Don’t it, Susan?’ says I. ‘ Well, I dare say as you’re right; 
for you’ve had schooling, and I’ve had next to none. But, why 
shouldn’t it be Joseph ?’ 

‘Because it happens to be Jeremiah,’ says she, a-laughing 
right out like a peal of bells. ‘Jeremiah’s a Christian name as 
begins with a J and ends with a H.’ She says it jest so. 

‘Does it now, Susan?’ says I. ‘ Well, if you says it, I must 
believe it. But, who’s Jeremiah?’ Just then, I received a kick 
from some one who was behind me, and had come into the cow- 
shed unawares. So says I, ‘ Don’t do that again, cos it hurts my 
feelings!’ and turning round, I see as it was Parker the horse- 
keeper, who was a indoor the same as Susan. 

‘I’m Jeremiah !’ says Parker. 

‘ Are you, indeed ?’ says I. ‘ Well, you can’t help it, can you ? 
It ain’t your fault, is it? It’s one of them succumstances over 
which you've no control, and I shan’t think anything the worse 0’ 
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you. But, don’t kick me again, Jeremiah, because your boots are 
hard, and my feelings are tender.’ 

‘T’ll do more than kick you,’ says Parker, a-shaking his fist in 
my face; ‘I'll make short work of you, and break every bone in 
your body, if I find you gallivanting with my young woman.’ He 
says it jest so. 

‘ Susan,’ says I, ‘tell me truly. Air you Jeremiah’s voung 
woman ?’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you, Joseph,’ says she, as she rose up from her 
milking-stool, and looked me straight in the face, ‘as the par- 
tickler feller creetur toe-wards whom I has a partickler feelin has 
a Christian name as begins with a J and ends with a H—which is 
Jeremiah ?’ 

‘ Which is also Joseph,’ says I. 

‘Which,’ says she, a-laughing, ‘is also Jonah, and Joash, and 
Josiah, and Jechoniah, and ever so many more. But Jeremiah is 
my pertickler feller creetur, and not Joseph.’ She says it jest so. 

‘She’s not for Joe, she ain't!’ says Jeremiah, with a grin: 
‘and our banns is to be put up for the first time next Sunday.’ 
And, helping Susan with her milk-pails, they left me in the cow- 
shed and went intothe house. You see, I was a outdoor and each 
of them was a indoor, and they could go where I couldn't. 

Well, their hanns was put up on the next Sunday, for I was 
there to hear ’em, just out o’ curossity’s sake; and I couldn’t 
stand up and forbid ’em, as I couldn’t say as I'd got any just 
clause or impenitence. So, Susan got married to a feller creetur 
whose Christian name began with a J and ended with a H and yet 
it waunt Joseph, which is the name of yours truly and to command. 
And so ends my story—jest so. 
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THE summer time is finished, 

The sun, with heat diminished, 

Sheds paler rays through shortened days, 
And leaves are turning brown ; 

The stream runs thick and muddy, 

And time has come to study 

If any pleasure be like this leisure— 
What greater joys has town ? 


Is it more hard to scramble 

Through brier, brake, and bramble, 

Than crush and fight through half the night 
Upon a stuffy stair? 

At least fresh air you breathe here! 

Whilst fresher bowers wreathe here, 

And one’s thick dresses can stand their presses, 
And never dread a tear ! 


Here ‘ sweethearts’ are for asking, 

Without a moment’s tasking 

Of heart or mind their clasp they wind 
Around each maiden shy ; 

And when we choose to leave them 

We need not fear to grieve them, 

Nor dream of Cupid—that infant stupid! 
But kilt our skirts and fly. 


And each her pets may foster, 

Nor fear what it may cost her 

Of sigh or groan to leave them lone; 
Each pet will greet returning 

With joyous voice and candid, 

To chant her praises banded 

Who first will feed their empty greed, 
Nor age nor face discerning. 


The birds are truer suitors, 
The fields are wiser tutors, 
Than ball-room flame or ancient dame 

"Twas e’er my luck to meet. 
Though absent, need I tremble? 
Sure he would not dissemble ! 
Ah! footsteps crush the neighbouring bush ! 

Well, London had some sweet ! 

B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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Mrs. Philpotts the Beauty. 
I. 


‘Take her, my dear Philpotts, with a father’s blessing, and her 
little fortune—fifty pounds—which, I assure you, my dear boy, 
I have pinched myself to give her. But though a poor parson’s 
daughter, she is really better off than a girl who brought you 
a thousand a-year.’ 

Thus spoke the Rev. Mr. Trotter on the happy night when he 
gave his consent to fair little Nita’s becoming mine. I confess I 
hardly accepted his reasoning as to that sum being equal to an 
annuity of 1,000/.; he meant, I suppose, to convey that a lady en- 
dowed with the latter sum would spend far more on her own person. 
But his fallacy lay in assuming that this must be the consequence. 

Well, Nita had five sisters, and sundry brothers—all supported 
out of an incredibly modest stipend-—and the whole family worked 
hard on the co-operative principle—as in washing, ironing, scour- 
ing, cooking, what not. How the principles of political economy 
were combined with rigid economy that was non-political may be 
gathered from a simple striking illustration. Take papa’s coat or 
that other garment which has more of the wear-and-tear of daily 
life cast upon it. Discarded by him, it shrank away by mysterious 
agency to the pruportions of the eldest brother; from him it 
descended, still shrinking as it went, to a smaller brother; from 
him in due course to one yet smaller—until at the close the con- 
trast between its mannikin dimensions and the original size was 
as though it had passed from a giant to a dwarf. So with Mrs. 
Trotter’s dresses, which dwindled and dwindled, quite reversing the 
usual expression, ‘from the cradle to the grave.’ The training 
obtained from such shifts —of course I speak of devices and not of 
dress—thus became in itself a patrimony, and everyone declared that 
the man who obtained—and there was no difficulty placed in the way 
of obtaining—one of Parson Trotter’s daughters would indeed be 
the luckiest of mankind. As I stated, I became ‘a lucky man,’ and 
did obtain one, viz., my Nita. 

Nita was a piquant little lady: rustic to a degree—trustful, 
simple, and confiding; and, as her father declared, ‘could be 
moulded like wax.’ 

Being so petite, she, as it were, took up little room in this 
wicked world of ours; ate and drank ‘like a bird, to quote her 
father once more ; and offered but little area for clothing —‘ no mean 
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advantage, sir, ina poor man’s wife.’ For in the case of your vast, 
supersubstantial women, one has in life, as in taking places in the 
coach, to pay for two; and this scale similarly enters into all the 
relations of life. She was, indeed, a grateful little ingénue; not 
unlike the charming Reichemberg, who was so lately gratifying us 
at ‘the Gaiety.’ 

So, everyone said again that I was very lucky, and I began to 
think so. Imyself had about 300/. a-year, ‘ all told,’ as the soldiers 
say. ‘ But, you know,’ people would add, summing me up good- 
naturedly, ‘he has his profession.’ This was about as profitable 
as telling a sightseer that ‘he had’ the British Museum or 
Tower of London ; and it might seem more satisfactory if the pro- 
fession had him. However, according to the accepted delusion in 
such cases made and provided, we both seemed by marriage to be 
coming into some sort of inheritance, and were therefore deserving 
of smirking congratulations. But, here I must say, Nita was a 
treasure, and tenderly grateful to be released from the wash- 
ing, scrubbing, &c.: though, indeed, this was not the motive. 
‘The study of her life,’ she often repeated to me, in a pretty little 
speech, set off with a dainty lisp, would be to show me how she appre- 
viated my great goodness in choosing the poor parson’s daughter, 
&c.—* one so clever,’ too, as I was, so beyond her, ‘ to take poor little 
insignificant me! Oh, a life’s devotion would not be tuo much to 
show what she felt!’ Dacapo. Then, as we sat in the parson’s 
summer-house, Nita often gave me confidential details of their 
sufferings and privations—all she had gone through ; and indeed her 
pretty little fingers had, when you looked close, a pinched and 
delicate air. For of course short, nay, the shortest commons, were 
all that could be provided. 

Now one little sketch of Nita:—a beautiful little moulding 
in the most delicate material. Her features were a little ‘ infantine,’ 
and rather full of a childish innocence; but there was an earnest- 
ness and tearful fervour that lit them up at times with a genuine 
dignity. Everyone vowed I had got a treasure in the artistic 
sense, and indeed I had. Accordingly we were married, and set 
off from the Vicarage in a pair-horse fly, hired at the inn. I was 
not too agitated to escape noticing that no old shoe was thrown 
after us; and she, with very innocent naiveté, explained that such 
articles were not to be heedlessly wasted. Thus we began the world. 

A little, stunted, and rather attenuated house, in one of the 
innumerable little stunted streets of Pimlico, was our home: not 
far from the street so lately yclept Stanley. Here we set up—and 
here I drudged. And the faithful Nita drudged too, in her 
capacity of a poor parson’s daughter; and we were notwithstand- 
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ing exceedingly happy. She had such a cheery laugh, though 
much worn and harassed, chiefly by the women-servants, of which 
there was a succession quite alarming from its rapidity of change ; 
but her laugh was always ready, and cleared the air in all our 
distresses. We went to theatres, cheaply; travelled as cheaply 
—I need not name more particularly the shape of conveyance we 
preferred, save that it was generally of the two-horse kind; were 
often found at Cremorne Gardens and at music-halls; and, in short, 
lived a sort of pleasantly vagabond Bohemian existence. Never 
was there such a painstaking little housekeeper. Sometimes, but 
rarely, we were asked out to a friendly dinner; but it was 
really a pain to her to go. She was so shy—steeped in shyness 
--and as I saw she was uncomfortable, in torture almost, I did not 
press her. She became at last really distressed, and almost implored 
me not to take her. ‘It’s not in our way. You don’t know how 
wretched I feel at these places. Shall I tell you? It hangs over 
me for days before, like a nightmare. You know, doaty ’—such 
was her endearing term—-‘I am not accustomed to it, and never 
shall like it. At the dear cld Vicarage no one ever asked us but 
the Squire, and we only went to him once a year. And what a day 
of torture that was!’ 

Who could resist this engaging sort of pleading ?— especially 
when she added, at the close: ‘And don’t you know, lovey, all I 
want is you? I don’t care for any other sort of society—you are 
my dinner-party, ball, rout, and supper. It is enough for me.’ 
So after this declaration I pressed her no more; and we con- 
tented ourselves with our vagubond expeditions, which amused us 
a good deal. 

Now, my friend Paddington, who had married a girl of condition 
and with money, came often to me to talk over his case. ‘ We are 
obliged,’ he said, ‘ owing to Marianne’s high connections, to be per- 
petually going out It’s the tax we have to pay to society. 
Happy fellow you, who got a good article that will wear well -- 
I ain like the fellow in the boat swept down Niagara: I can’t stop 
myself. I declare I can’t—though I try. We have to give 
dinners, and have to go to dinners.’ 

‘Have!’ I said, smiling. ‘ But why do it?’ 

‘Well, he answered, ‘ it’s the only way, they tell me, to get on.’ 

‘But your wife,’ said I, ‘had a fortune—twelve or fourteen 
thousand pounds ?’ 

‘Ah! there’s the wretched part of it. I don’t think I’ve gained 
anything by it, for on the strength of it we are expected to do 
wonderful things. I know I am literally poorer than when I was 
a needy single man.’ 
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Now, anent this very topic we had often had arguments; and 
knowing the tastes, ways, and manners of my friend, had I not 
solemnly warned him, when he was meditating his marriage, that 
this apparent wealth might, alas! prove too delusive, for she came 
of an expensive family, and was reared in what is called ‘ the lap 
of luxury’? These reasonable arguments he had vehemently dis- 
puted. 

‘ Well, said I, now hardly able to resist some little triumph, 
‘I was obliged to content myself with a poor parson’s daughter, 
without anything but her wardrobe, and yet she has since brought 
me a little fortune.’ 

‘No?’ he said. ‘When? How? I didn’t know F 

‘Certainly, I went on. ‘I might put it at £200 a-year at 
the least. She works so hard. Then, of course, the fact of her 
having had such training, all in a poor vicarage, where every clerical 
sixpence had to go as far as a lay half-crown—would you believe 
it, Paddington ?—she implores me to spare her dinners, balls, 
parties. Yet you know what she is, and how pretty and all that.’ 

He was amazed at this contrast, which was really only meant 
for his good. 

“* And “all that,” he said. ‘ Yes, that’s just it. But it won’t 
last, you know.’ 

‘That’s what Ido know. Do as I do, my dear boy. If you 
keep a yacht, you should be captain yourself, and not take orders 
from your skipper.’ 

I repeated this little scene to my Nita, who looked at me wist- 
fully. ‘ You think too much, she said, ‘ of me. You know, it’s only 
my nature, so I deserve no credit. But I do pity that poor pair 
so! Slaves to the world: aren’t they, dear? 


II. 


CrrraInty the ‘ rig ’—to use a vulgar but expressive phrase— 
the Paddingtons seemed to be running was remarkable. There 
were perpetual little dinners going on. Even the day after my 
good-natured remonstrance, as if to show what effect it had, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paddington drove up in their elegantly ‘ appointed’ 
little brougham—she herself most exquisitely ‘appointed’ by 
the hands of Mr. Wérth—with the announcement that they were 
going to have ‘a party’ next week, and that we must come. 
They had come to carry us by storm, as it were, and would take 
no denial. I looked grave, and my poor little Nita’s face an- 
nounced a sudden twitch of pain and wretchedness. 

It was out of the question. ‘And I told you,’ I said reproachfully, 
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‘not in our way.’ But Mrs. Paddington was one of those persons 
with a way of compassing matters on which she had set her mind, 
and brought it so much to the verge of an offence that I had to 
give in. I had told her incautiously that Nita could not endure 
it; but that, as for myself, it was a different thing. ‘Still,’ said 
Paddington gravely, ‘I think a man should be captain of his own 
yacht, eh? if he had one.’ At which Mrs, Paddington laughed 
with genuine amusement, showing that my speech had been re- 
tailed toher. In fact, that settled the matter, and I had to yield. 
When they had gone away, we had something like a little scene. 
Nita buried her face in the sofa cushions. Tears of despair came, 
and I found myself compelled to use some of the arguments with 
which my friend had plied me so unsuccessfully. However, she 
was very good-humoured by nature, and soon the sun broke 
through the clouds and summer rain, and it was solemnly agreed 
and ratified that this was a sacrifice due only to old friendship, 
and that it should be the last—positively the last occasion. ‘I do 
it for you,’ said my Nita, with her own sweet smile. 

The day of the festival came round, and I saw with what a 
heavy heart she went to adorn herself. But she came down look- 
ing charming, for this depression lent a tenderness to her eyes, and 
it certainly struck me that she was improving in attractions every 
day. 

‘Do you like me?’ she asked, quite delighted, as she saw my 
glance, and chirruped the phrase, as it were, over and over again. 
But then her face became overcast as she said gravely, ‘ You won’t 
tell me that I look better than in my little homely dress down at 
Crumpe—oh, happy old Crumpe days!—when I sit by the fire, 
will you? You don’t mean that? Oh, how I wish there were 
no parties!’ And she gave a little stamp of vexation. ‘ But now, 
now, now, mind your promise—after to-night,’ she added, with 
pretty menace. 

Well, we arrived. And as usual this pair of reckless Padding- 
tons had launched out into a dinner of extravagant and vast 
proportions—some eighteen guests—and all done in the grandest 
style. There were some peers, some politicians, the Attorney- 
General Spankie, and his esthetic wife, Lady Spankie, who knew 
all the artists, and who gave ‘art lectures’—of which more pre- 
sently. 

I ‘took down’ Lady Spankie, as it is called, meaning thereby 
conveyed herto the dinner-table ; though before the meal was over 
I should have liked to have carried out the metaphor and given 
her a somewhat meaner opinion of herself. I stole periodical 
looks at my Nita, and noted her strange bewilderment, the almost 
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fawn-like glance of shy curiosity with which she looked from me to 
the dazzling faces around her. As she caught my gaze she would 

throw up her eyes with a sort of despair, as though expressing, 

‘Who will deliver us out of this?’ ‘If ever again!’ &c. She 

had been taken down by a fashionable Baronet Doctor, who, find- 

ing, on putting her early through the catechism, that she did not 

know Lady ‘ This,’ or had not been at Lord ‘ That’s,’ at length ceased 

digging in such uncongenial soil, and turned to his neighbour. 

On the other side was a gentleman whom I had set down as a 
distinguished Jew, but who, I found, was a Mr. Pilgrim, of whom 
we had read a great deal in the ‘society journals,’ as having a 
theatre, writing in a newspaper, directing a cotillon, speaking in 
Parliament, besides figuring in all sorts of capacities ‘in town.’ 
This gifted being, on the resignation of the Baronet Doctor, took 
over my Nita, though I could see she rather shrank from his 
curious style and manner. He was grave, and might have been 
talking of the sermon last Sunday. But suddenly I noted that 
Nita became interested. Her face lighted up and her eyes 
danced. She became animated and even a little voluble. Cu- 
rious—most curious! When the ladies had gone up, he drew his 
chair near mine and said, ‘ I have been telling Mrs. Philpotts all 
about her father, Mr. Trotter. That worthy Reverend is doing 
well. I have been giving her the minutest details.’ Oh! that was 
what excited my Nita—always fresh and natural. ‘ Now, you will 
excuse me saying so,’ he went on, ‘but really she came on me 
by surprise. It is wonderful, astounding! Something should be 
done—and at once.’ 

I looked at him with astonishment. 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘I could not suppose such a thing from a 
mere country district. But however, that is neither here nor 
there; and she is fortunately here, which is enough. Something 
should be done, and done presto. Of course the Spankies will 
ask her to their fancy ball. It would be a great find for them. 
She could be done there; but of course it should be gone about 
properly and undertaken by competent persons.’ 

How I gazed at him—in stupid amazement ! 

‘I profess hardly to understand you, sir. What is all this 
about ?’ 

Joining the ladies, as it is called—though it signifies no more 
than men joining each other, and herding together with coffee- 
cups in their hands—there was no opportunity for explanation ; but 
there was a Moslem-like coolness and complacency in his tone that 

seemed to convey that what he said was as of course, and not 
to be disputed by any rational being. But on entering the draw- 
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ing-room what did Isee? My Nita surrounded by all the matrons 
and virgins—and not at all suffering under the operation—though 
colouring and laughing! Then these remarkable words of Lady 
Spankie’s fell distinctly on my wondering ear : 

‘You know you are beautiful, my dear—quite cinque-cento 
tones. The contour of your face and the colour are perfectly new. 
Oh! there is your husband. Now, listen’ (this to me): ‘ you and 
Mrs. Philpotts are to come to my next orchestra—on Thursday.’ 

‘Your next orchestra? What on earth is that?’ 

To my surprise, Nina struck in softly: 

‘ A dinner-party, dear. Don’t youknow? Lady Spankie gives 
one every fortnight. They are all violins, violoncellos, clarionets, 
flutes, cornets——’ 

‘What! in chairs at dinner? How amazing!’ 

‘No, no: but according to each person’s character and looks. 
Isn’t it a pretty idea?’ 

I was amazed at this information, and still more so at its 
coming from Nita. It wasno doubt as intelligible as pretty. But, 
to say the truth, these sort of fancies seem to me utterly ridiculous 
in grown-up persons. I suppose I looked as if I thought so, and I 
added drily: 

‘ We can contribute nothing to your band.’ (‘ Orchestra,’ mur- 
mured Nita.) ‘It is not in our way at all.’ 

‘Oh, leave that to me,’ said Lady Spankie. ‘ You are to come— of 
course will come, and with Mrs. Philpotts. There must be no denial. 
I assure you, she will make quite a sensation. Lord Alwyn White 
must see her at once—I can manage all that.’ 

I was so bewildered at this tone and style of speech that I did 
not know how to answer properly. 

‘I fear you will do nothing with Nita, I said. ‘She does not 
care for these things. She has set her face against them utterly.’ 

‘ Happy things, to be so treated !’ said Mr. Pilgrim, with a calm 
nonchalance, as if he were saying that Lady So-and-so had come 
up to town. 

‘You must not be allowed, my dear, to set it against anything,’ 
said Lady Spankie, ‘until you are fairly launched. But we will 
take it out of your hands altogether. Leave it to us. When you 
come to our orchestra, you will see what we will do.’ 

This seemed to me a most extraordinary mode of conversation. 
But I knew I was supported by my Nita, who was naturally—pretty 
child as she was—confused and dazzled by these gross compliments, 
laid on coarsely, like cement with a trowel. It was really dis- 
gusting. In the carriage I exclaimed to her, ‘ Revolting, wasn’t 
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it? I felt for you, indeed. What the age will come to I don’t 
know.’ 

‘ Wasn’t it such flattery ?’ she answered. ‘Do you know what 
they were calling me ?—A Beauty. AmIone? I am sure not.’ 

‘ Of cowrse you are,’ I said warmly, and with an accompani- 
ment. ‘ But not in their sense. No, no, never.’ 

‘ But that 7s being a Beauty,’ she answered. ‘ Lady Spankie said 
I was far better than Mrs. Tiptree or Mrs. Llewellyn Dicksey. 
She really did. I wonder, am 1?’ 

‘She is a nonsensical old woman, and only thinks and talks 
nonsense. Her “orchestra,” indeed! The idea of her catching 
us there, indeed! She is ripe for Bedlam.’ 

‘Oh, oh! I fear we must go. I half-promised, I was so afraid 
of her.’ 

‘Youdid! But we can get off. Ill write anote. Orchestra!’ 

‘No, no, no, she won’t let me,’ added Nita, in an awe-stricken 
voice. * Impossible.’ 

Me—not us, observe. ‘I suppose,’ I added a little testily, 
‘ your half-promise wasa whole one. Tell the truth. However, let 
us go, by all means. I like dining out. It will be something to laugh 
at. Only I thought you hated these things, and would have to be 
dragged to them by wild horses.’ 

‘No, no,’ she murmured, ‘ not wild horses. But I wonder, who is 
Lord Alwyn White? And what did she mean by saying he must 
see me? Was there ever anything so absurd ?’ 

The day for the absurd Spankie ‘ orchestra’ came round, and 
we attended. The performerswere assembled—some rather lanky, 
limp females, who moved like seals ina tank ; and some correspond- 
ing men, all remarkable, we were assured—Sir Bleasdon Jenkins, 
who painted; Mr. Filby, who recited, in some indistinct way, pro- 
fessionally, and yet retained private and gentlemanly rank; Madame 
Crambotello, the singer; Lord Alwyn White; Mr. Penguin; and so 
on. Lord Alwyn was a tall, feeble-looking being, with a stubbly, 
crisp, white beard. When we entered, Lady Spankie said : 

‘Now, Lord Alwyn, look at her carefully. What did I tell you?’ 

I was engrossed by Sir James, who was rapidly introducing me 
to fellow-members of his band. But the next thing I saw was 
Lord Alwyn White holding Nita by the hand, and apparently de- 
livering a lecture, waving his hand over her face, pointing, &c., by 
way of illustration ; Nita, poor child, blushing in a piteous way. 
I was not sorry. “Iwas a lesson, and she would come to these 
people. ‘I knew it,’ said Lady Spankie triumphantly. . ‘ Lord 
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‘I am sure,’ [ said impolitely, ‘it won’t much matter to us, at 
least. I really don’t know what all this means.’ 

I shal] not forget her pitying smile. 

‘It was lucky, I must tell you, that she fell into such hands. 
You don’t appreciate it, I fancy.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ because it’s unintelligible.’ 

‘ That’s always the way at the beginning.’ 

The ‘orchestra’ went on. We dined off «esthetic plates. The 
menu had been designed by Brown-Green. The orchestra 
played; that is, everyone talked and chattered and—ate and 
drank. The grand subject, however, was Lady Spankie’s Bal 
Poudré, which, it would seem, was to be given, not so much 
by that leader of esthetic fashion, as by a sort of committee— 
Brown-Green, Lord Alwyn—who contributed everything, save 
the cost and charges, trouble, responsibility, &c., for which they 
declined to be responsible. Nita, I noted, listened with a bewil- 
dered but interested air—turning her face from one to the other 
as each spoke—painfully interested. All the characters were to 
be from the Court of *‘Looey Kans ’—such was the sound as it 
came from the lips of several of the party—and the air was filled 
with cries of ‘Sacque!’ ‘Toque!’ ‘Richelieu!’ Then there was 
much allusion to a Mrs. Rumbold, who seemed to be cited much as 
Lord Mansfield or some other judge of repute would be in the Courts. 

‘Who is she—this Mrs. Rumbold ?’ I heard my Nita ask, in 
softly timorous tones. 

‘Good gracious! Don’t you know? Never heard of Mrs. 
Rumbold, the American Beauty !’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ faltered Nita. 

‘Not looked in the shop-windows—nor read of her in the 
society papers? No? How refreshing this is! Charming! You 
are quite a Harmony in Watteau.’ 

It was Lord Alwyn who was speaking. He then whispered to 
Lady Spankie—and I caught the words: 

‘Beautiful! Look at her now. It should be done. The thing 
speaks for itself. She is quite in key. Effect lovely.’ 

Lady Spankie gave a start and fixed her eyes on Nita, then 
whispered to her neighbour. ‘The very thing,’ said the latter. 
‘We must have been infatuated not to have thought of it before. 
Do it at once.’ 

When the gentlemen came up ‘to join,’ as before, I found the 
ladies round my Nita; she much confused, but laughing immo- 
derately ; and Lady Spankie, as usual, ‘ my dear ’-ing her plenti- 
fully. I must own, though ’tis not very complimentary to myself, 
that all through the ceremonies scarcely any notice was taken of 
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me. My occasional remarks were hardly replied to, and no one 
seemed to care to address any to me. I was completely shut out 
by this mob gathered round Nita, and all talking together. When 
we were going away, however, Lady Spankie suddenly seemed to 
recollect that I was there, and said to her: ‘Tell him about 
it, if you like. By the way, we may want you too—with your 
wife. Good-bye—good-bye.’ And Lord Alwyn White took 
down Nita; and I heard him declare that it was long since he had 
enjoyed such a feast of human colour. 


III. 


WHEN we got home I exclaimed, in utter disgust and weari- 
ness, ‘Did you ever meet, or hear of, such ridiculous people 
out of the asylum for idiots? Children really would have more 
sense.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ she said, rather absently. ‘But, deary, how 
attentive they were! I felt as if I had known them all my life.’ 

‘ Rude, I should call them. Courtesy in our day seems to me 
to consist in having no manners at all.’ 

‘Oh! it was dreadful,’ she said absently. 

‘What was all that nonsense and colloguing up-stairs?’ I 
went on. 

Suddenly she became animated. 

‘Oh! what do you think they propose? You know there’s the 
Beauty, the famous one that’s in all the shop-windows, and who, 
the foreign prince said, was the handsomest woman, not only in 
England, but in all Europe—Mrs. Rumbold—— 

‘Surely you never heard of her? What affectation to be talk- 
ing like that !” 

‘No, dear, I didn’t say I had. But they told me about her. 
Well, what do you think Lord Alwyn and they all agreed? It’s 
too ridiculous, of course. J don’t believe them, and wouldn’t 
agree to it; no, not for the world.’ 

‘ Well, what is it?’ I said calmly. ‘ It’s certain to bea ridicu- 
lous thing, whatever it is. Pray come to the point.’ 

‘IT don’t know how to tell you. But it seems I’m—to be 
brought out, and in opposition; and they say I’m so infinitely 
more beautiful and spiritual, and all that, that she’ll be hurled 
down from her throne. So Lord Alwyn said. He himself would 
“run me.” Wasn’t it funny?’ 

I was aghast. ‘Run you!” And you actually listened to this 
stuff! My dear Nita, I’m surprised. I thought you had more good 
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sense than to let a lot of fools bamboozle you with such rubbish. 
You spiritual—except, indeed, in being a clergyman’s daughter!’ 

‘Now, don’t be unkind to me,’ was the reply. ‘Don’t let me 
think that the world appreciates me better than my own 
husband.’ 

She was right: I had put it a little too roughly. 

‘I don’t mean that, you know, dearest ; they were foolish, my 
own——’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ she said eagerly. ‘ But I want to tell you all, for 
I know you'll be pleased to hear of such a compliment. They 
were to have Mrs. Rumbold as La Pompadour in Lady Spankie’s 
quadrille poudré; but they won’t now. They have settled that I 
am to be the one!—in a lovely pink brocade.’ And she actually 
clapped her hands. 

‘T’ll listen to no more of this,’ I said, thoroughly put out. 

‘I see you don’t care——’ she pouted. 

But we made it up in a few minutes: she saying she only 
mentioned it to amuse me and show how foolish they all were. 
Didn’t I know how she hated going out, and ‘all that’—her favourite 
word. She would give the world that all the world was like the 
dear old parsonage down there, where she had spent such happy 
hours and her dear old man up here; and ‘didn’t I like her as 
well in a common straw hat as in the finest bonnet? No, no, she 
would never care to be a Beauty—never.’ 

This was all intended to reassure me; but somehow the very 
act of disclaiming what should really have been a case of cela va 
sans dire was enough to impart uneasiness. 

The next day, however, when I was about setting out to go down 
to business, and my Nita was just fastening a flower in my button- 
hole—a pretty domestic ceremony—a carriage drove up, out of 
which came two gentlemen. 

They got out and went up, like doctors, as of right, overpower- 
ing our parlour-maid. The next moment I heard Lord Alwyn’s 
voice on the landing : 

‘Mrs. Philpotts, Mrs. Philpotts, please come down at once.’ 

‘What impudence! What were these people coming to!’ I 
exclaimed. 

But Nina, in a flutter, soothed me. ‘ Leave them to me. 
I'll get rid of them: I'll see them alone. You will offend Lady 
Spankie otherwise, and that would be fatal.’ And she tripped 
up-stairs to the gentlemen. 

As she would get rid of them in a few minutes, I waited. But 
a quarter of an hour, half an hour, an hour passed by. The 
sounds of stamping about overhead and noisy voices and laughter 
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next reached my ears, and at last a faint deprecatory shriek. 
Good gracious! what was going on? I hurried up and opened the 
door. WhatdidIsee! There was my Nita seated, a piece of rose- 
coloured stuff tied about her, which the strange man was arranging 
in some extraordinary way. Her poor little face had been powdered, 
and rouged, and patched. Lord Alwyn was holding the apparatus. 

‘Why, what in the name of——’ I began. 

Lord Alwyn motioned me back. 

‘Hush! hush !’ he said. * This is a critical part. Don’t disturb.’ 

*T don’t care——’ I said. 

‘I tell you, sir, said Lord Alwyn, ‘ you will disturb Brown- 
Green. Do sit down there, and keep quiet. Don’t you see he is 
draping her ?’ 

‘Please, dear,’ said Nita, ‘do as Lord Alwyn says.’ 

Brown-Green, with a strained and anxious look, kept ‘ draping’ 
for some minutes more, finally rather impatiently twitching off 
the piece of rose silk. ‘I can’t get the harmonies to-day.’ 

‘ There, that’s you /’ said Lord Alwyn to me. ‘I hope it wasn’t 
this interruption, Brown-Green ?’ 

‘No, no; I don’t say that. This room is so——’ said he, 
resignedly. ‘Though I believe another minute, and I should have 

























got it.’ 
‘ How provoking!’ from Lord Alwyn and Nita also. 
‘Might I ask ’ I began. 








No one cared to give or withhold permission. 

‘Could you come again?’ said Lord Alwyn abruptly. ‘ You 
know, it’s vital.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must, as I promised Lady Spankie. But 
the shortest way will be to have the stuffs up here. I will order 
them for you "—turning to Nita. 

‘ There's a compliment!’ said Lord Alwyn enthusiastically. 
*‘ Homage to our New Beauty! I assure you, Brown-Green doesn’t 
do that for everyone.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued Brown-Green, warming with the idea, ‘that 
will be the way. Who is the family jeweller?’ he added, turning 
tome. ‘ You will naturally wish him to have the design.’ 

‘What! am I to have jewels?’ said Nita, simpering. ‘ What 
will you say to that, dear ?’ 

*I object to the whole of these proceedings. We want no 
fancy balls, or orchestras, or designing of clothes, any more than 
we do designing people.’ 

“Dear me! Let there be no misunderstanding. As you 
please,’ said Mr. Brown-Green. ‘Then we'll leave the matter as 
it is. I wouldn’t interfere for the world,’ 
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‘Good gracious! He doesn’t know what he is talking of,’ said 
Lord Alwyn. ‘My good sir, do you know that this is Mr. Brown- 
Green, the famous artist, who has come as a special compliment ? 
What are you doing? The thing is settled. Lady Spankie has 
undertaken the thing.’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ said Nita; ‘not exactly—I couldn’t quite agree.’ 

‘Oh, but yes—most exactly,’ said Lord Alwyn, in a very hard, 
ungallant manner. ‘I heard it myself. You undertook the “La 
Valliére.” Lady Spankie has committed herself, and we can’t have 
her put in a false position.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said freezingly, ‘if Mrs. Philpotts made any agree- 
ment, I have nothing to say.’ 

‘Of course not. Indeed, I must say you have hardly shown 
yourself sensible of what Brown-Green has been doing for you.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s no matter,’ said Brown-Green, in an injured manner. 

‘It is no matter, I said. ‘For I certainly shan’t dress myself 
or go masquerading for anyone. Mrs. Philpotts can do as she 
pleases.’ 

‘Well, said Lord Alwyn, with great seriousness, ‘we can help 
you there. We can get plenty to wear your dress. And indeed 
I must tell you that, to bring out a Beauty properly, such things 
need not be too much in the foreground. We shade them off as 
much as we can. Eh, Brown-Green ?’ 

‘ Yes, we must emphasize her as much as possible. But really, 
unless Mr. Philpotts shows some restraint, and leaves the matter 
altogether in the hands of the persons who understand it, it will 
be all a shipwreck.’ 

‘Oh, Tom!’ came from Nita. ‘Indeed, he will do all you 
wish. Leave it to me.’ 

With this they retired. 

‘Am I awake or dreaming,’ I exclaimed, ‘to see you, the poor 
clergyman’s daughter, giving way to such fooleries ?’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ she said pettishly. ‘Is it my fault? They 
will come here. But I am sure the husbands of the beautiful Mrs. 
Rumbold, or Mrs. Priggins, or Mrs. Fox-Selby—they don’t go on 
that way.’ 

‘Who are these people? What do you know about them ?’ 

‘I am sure I don’t care about being a Beauty,’ she added, the 
tears beginning to come, ‘ if it’s made a quarrel of.’ 

‘You a Beauty! Such an idea for these ridiculous lunatics to 
put in your head! You are what is called nice-looking. But a 
Beauty! What are we coming to? Unless you want to be like 
some of those wretched haggard creatures that fellows like 
Brown-Green daub on!’ 

D2 
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She turned on me with flashing eyes. 

‘You wish to insult me ! My looks! I suppose, because I had 
no money, you throw my poverty in my teeth. Oh,oh, oh! Here, 
aw ay from my father, too!’ 

The sofa cushions shrouded her face from view. 

I could only keep on protesting, ‘So absurd! A Beauty, in- 
deed! I'm sure I’m as poor as anyone could be. And the ridicu- 
lous idea of these dresses—only a man of fortune can do these 
things. Have you an idea what they would cost? I suppose 
twenty or thirty pounds wouldn’t do it.’ 

‘ You’re wrong,’ she said triumphantly. ‘ Lord Alwyn told me 
a bagatelle of fifty pounds would cover all well.’ 

‘ Cover all—I suppose your poor little figure ?’ I sneered. 

‘And your dress forty—only forty. It’s been all settled. 
There !’ 

I threw up my hands despairingly and left the room. 

This scene caused a deep cloud to come between us, and the 
cloud presently led on to absolute storms. I was confounded, and 
could not get rid of that one oppressive idea—‘ the lowly clergy- 
* man’s daughter,’ that was to have been so delighted to go in lodg- 
ings, and ‘look at me while I worked,’ ‘sit at my feet,’ and the 
rest. What did it all mean? ‘ After me the deluge,’ some people 
say; but here it actually was. Further, she had assumed an 
injured and outraged air, arising from the fact ‘that the world 
was kind to her, she said; ‘and her own husband ’—bitterly 
emphatic reproach laid on the ‘own ’—‘ was the one that tried to 
keep her down.’ But she would not be kept down, or, as Lord 
Alwyn said, ‘be kept under an extinguisher.’ 

‘He is an impudent puppy, I said. ‘And the next time I 
catch him here I’ll pull his nose.’ 

‘ You will?’ she said slowly. 

‘Yes,’ I added, ‘and his friend Brown-Green’s too. I’m sick 
of the pack. You can tell them so.’ 

With a toss of her head, she said: 

‘You can tell them yourself, for they will be here the first 
thing in the morning!’ 

Now, this was really an awkward position, for I had no inten- 
tion of proceeding to such extremities, and it would have been 
still more ridiculous to have actually carried out my programme 
merely to support my rash declaration. It is humiliating to have 
to relate that ‘the gang,’ as I called them, arrived, and remained 
without molestation, having begun now what they called their 
‘ rehearsals,’ and continued them. At least, I would take no part 
in their tomfoolery. I could show them my utter disgust in that 
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way. But here again was a fresh embarrassment; for Lord 
Alwyn coolly knocked at my study door—where I had shut myself 
up—opening it at the same time. 

‘Look here,’ he said: ‘this won’t do, you know. It must be 
either “ Yes” or “No.” If you take part in this, you must do the 
work ; if not, Sheepshanks will do it, and will take Mrs. Philpotts 
out of your hands altogether.’ 

‘Out of my hands altogether!’ I gasped. ‘Oh, come 

‘No, but you come. Yes or no. Sheepshanks is a good- 
natured fellow ; and with your dress——’ 

‘My dress! I have no dress.’ 

‘Yes, it’s ordered, and will be here to-moriow, to try on. 
There’s no wse, you know, in this sort of work. We have too 
much on our minds to be bothering about such things. Once for 
all, is it to be you or Sheepshanks? What shall I say? You 
must make up your mind.’ 

Why dwell on the humiliating alternative? If I declined 
having anything to do with them and their work, she would be 
handed over to them; but, on the other hand, could I submit to 
the degradation of taking part in their mummeries? Yet it was 
the least objectionable of the two. Accordingly I yielded, and 
degraded myself accordingly. I pass over the ‘rehearsals,’ the 
‘occupation’ requisitions made by these marauders, and their 
virtual taking my Nita ‘out of my hands,’ as they called it. 
But I determined, the moment the ball was over—she should have 
| that indulgence—to stop everything further in that direction. So, 
indeed, Nita herself eagerly desired. She longed to get back, she 
said, to our old domestic life—when she used to read and copy 
for me. ll she wished was to show them that the poor parson’s 
daughter could hold her own. Wouldn’t I be proud of her? It 
was all, indeed, for me, she was good enough to say, that she went 
through this—to look well in my eyes. 

The night of the Spankie Bal Poudré had now come round. 
It was a wonderful gathering of dresses of that era—Pompadours, 
Gabrielles, Maintenons, Richelieus, and the rest. But among 
them all I certainly was struck with the effect of my Nita’s 
charms. There was a softened brilliancy in her air, united with 
a deliciously rural shyness and an engaging rustic simplicity, 
which made her smile on everyone that looked at her, as who 
should say, ‘I know I am pretty—it would be affectation to deny 
it—and I am glad you like me.’ I heard many asking, ‘ Who is 
that lovely creature ?’ and with it the same mysterious whispers, as 
though she exceeded what they had been led to expect. At the 
same time I heard allusions to Mrs. Rumbold, and presently saw 
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enter, in a sort of triumphal mode, that lady herself. Need I say 
that this was the Rumbold—the famous, long-established, un- 
mistakable Rumbold—the official shop-window Beauty—a tall, 
really fine woman, who appeared superb to-night as Madame 
Pompadour—figuring in Lady Mungo’s quadrille. But, new as 
she was to me, she was old to all the world and the world’s lady, 
and I certainly noted that most eyes were turned to Lady Span- 
kie’s quadrille and the La Valliére. ‘So fresh!’ was murmured 
on all sides, ‘and such a smile! Happy asachild!’ It was so 
indeed. And now I actually found myself catching the contagion, 
and full of pride in my Nita. She tripped over to me. ‘ Aren’t 
you proud of me, dear? The whole room’s talking of me. And’ 
—whisper—‘ dear, they all say I am fifty times better than that 
Mrs. Rumbold}’ 

At this time there was in town one of those wandering 
Royalties that occasionally make fwrewr. This was a certain 
young potentate, very rich and very handsome, but, unhappily, 
separated from his wife. He may have been a King, Sultan, or 
Emperor—it would be invidious to be more particular; but it is 
certain that the whole town—that is, the town of fashion—seemed 
to have been ‘laid on,’ and, like fox-hounds, went after him— 
young and old—in full cry. He was known to be a passionate 
amateur of beauty, and had already signified his opinion that the 
lovely Rumbold—then reigning (this I learned afterwards)—was 
by far the finest woman in town. What this foreign prince cared 
for them or their daughters was not very clear—for his condition 
was known—but it was one of those crazes which are not unknown 
to the world of London. He, in fact, had discovered, made, and 
could unmake the Rumbold. Everyvudy talked of him—looked 
at him—-looked for him, and speculated on him. He was to be at 
Lady Spankie’s ball. 

And here was now Lady Spankie bending to the earth, and 
her husband almost grovelling, and every neck craned towards the 
door. It was the personage—I will not be more particular in the 
description—whom the Spankies, by a series of intrigues, had 
contrived to drag to their ball—just arrived. We all quickly 
noted how artfully the Rumbold contrived to drift into the open 
space, so as to exhibit her dress and general charms to the best 
advantage to ‘the personage,’ who greeted her in a warm and 
familiar style. She answered in a pleasant, free strain of the 
‘Hail, fellow,’ kind—for they were friends. ‘ Now he will ask her 
to dance,’ it was whispered. The ‘personage’s’ eyes were busily 
ranging hither and thither, when, it was noted, he gave a little 
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start. ‘Good gracious! what’sthat? Howlovely! Where did it 
come from? Who knows about it?’ 

The illustrious connoisseur was so eager, that he had turned 
from the Rumbold, whom he was about to ask to dance the first 
dance, as he did everywhere ; when Lady Spankie, close by, said : 
‘ That is our New Beauty.’ 

The next moment my Nita, all blushing and smiling, and 
blushing again, then drawing herself up with pride or overcome with 
confusion, was- engaged with ‘ the personage.’ The moment after, 
they were leading Lady Spankie’s own quadrille—to be repeated by 
desire, as ‘the personage’ had come so late—and they had to begin. 
The Rumbold had to take her place in Lady Mungo’s; and her 
silence and the biting of her lips showed how she felt the slight. 
The exuberant delight of my Nita lent a fresh charm to her face, 
and ‘the personage’ seemed scarcely to be able to set bounds to 
his tokens of approval. When the quadrille was over they prome- 
naded, and had a conversation in a corner. Then came a valse, 
and ‘the personage’ wished to perform it with my Nita; but in this 
she was deficient,the parson’s daughter having never learned the pro- 
fane dance. This was a little trouble; but ‘ the personage, having 
performed it with another, presently returned. I confess I could 
not help feeling some pride ; as my Nita looked in the enjoyment 
of such unbounded happiness, I felt happy myself. After all it 
was but for a night, and why not gratify her for ‘once ina way,’ as 
it is called? Why not? 

‘I told you,’ said Lord Alwyn, as he passed me by, with a 
sort of calm superiority, ‘we guaranteed it. Of course you 
couldn’t see it. But the thing is now done.’ 

The Rumbold, I could see, was tortured with all the furies of 
rage, jealousy, &c. She made some bold attempts to recapture 
her prey, but forbore, wisely seeing it was idle. The step she 
did take was an astonishing one—she set dear Lady Spankie to 
introduce her to Nita, and complimented her outrageously. 

‘Won't do,’ said Lord Alwyn. ‘ As Brown-Green says, the Rum- 
bold is etched with the dry-point. Now, our New Beauty is rubbed 
in: no cross-hatchings—all the high lights beautifully indicated. 
As Brown-Green says happily, an artist’s proof, sir. In short, my 
fair La Valliére has been the success of the night.’ I saw innu- 
merable poudrés getting introduced to her—men and dowagers 
bending over her, and evidently asking and pressing her to do 
something. An irrepressible and joyous delight beamed in her 
eyes. She was a most patient creature under such eircumstances. 

It was over at last, the splendid night, and towards four in 
the morning we were in our little brougham. A crowd of poudrés 
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came out into the broad daylight to attend us—that is, her—for, to 
say the truth, I rather came on them with a sort of surprise ; and 
in their faces was a sort of ‘ who the (arch-enemy) is he ?’ expression. 
But my Nita was still smiling at them all, and had curious little 
speeches and allusions, as of old acquaintance. 

‘Well, you had a triumph,’ I said at last. 

She was still smiling, and her lips moving in the shape of 
words. She was unconscious of me for a few moments. Then she 
burst into a laugh. 

‘The New Beauty! I am the New Beauty beyond dispute. 
Isn’t it wonderful? Think of me, the poor little parson’s daughter, 
obscure, never thought of yesterday, and now! What did I tell 
you, dear? Which was right ?’ 

‘Well, I was wrong, I own,’ I said. ‘And so far, so good. 
But——’ 

‘And you saw “the personage”? Oh, dear, the things he said 
to me! the compliments! Really, it was like adoration. He 
couldn’t find words, he said, to express what he thought. I didn’t 
know what to say.’ 

‘ But do you forget,’ I said in astonishment, ‘ that you shouldn’t 
’ listen to such things—you, married, a clergyman’s daughter ?’ 

‘Oh, there’s no harm in it—it means nothing, as Lord Alwyn 
says. 

‘Means nothing! Then it is childish.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t know— it’s the way now. Everyone does it. Oh, 
but I must tell you something, dear. He spoke of you too, and 
said he would like to know you.’ 

‘How condescending! I ought to feel proud.’ 

She did not see the irony, and answered eagerly : 

‘Well, indeed it is not his usual way. For it is not the 
custom, Lord Alwyn savs. You see, when you become a Beauty, 
there is a line drawn between the husbands and wives. Not that 
I should allow that—never, never, darling, would I give you up 
though Lord Alwyn says I must.’ 

‘What impertinence !’ I said ina fury. ‘And you to listen to 
such stuff!’ 

‘ But I tell you I won’t agree, dear.’ 

‘ Becoming a Beauty, indeed! Whatare you talking of? You 
don’t mean to say you are filling your foolish head with the idea 
that you are to launch into more follies? I shan’t and won’t have 
it! I gave in for to-night. But it shan’t be for an hour longer. 
Are you mad, or is your head turned with these ridiculous flat- 
teries ?’ 

This was all in the hired brougham. No answer came. But 
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I was conscious of convulsive heavings, which gave token of what 
was at hand. Soon tears were mingling with the rouge and 
white of La Valliére. 

‘Oh, cruel, cruel!’ she said at last. ‘But I see—I see per- 
fectly. You would keep me back; you would hide my good looks 
under a bushel—let no one else see them. I see you are jealous of 
them.’ 

‘I suppose you got that from your friend Lord Alwyn?’ I 
sneered. 

‘But I won’t be kept down; I will be seen !’ 

There was no more to be said for that night. But I was de- 
termined on the course to take. Besides, it was absurd—tridi- 
culous—there was no money for such nonsense. As it was, how I 
was to pay for the mountebank nonsense of the night I did not 
yet know. It would tax all my resources. 

Next day she was all smiles and good-humour. ‘I was very 
cross last night,’ she said. ‘ But you know it was enough to turn 
anyone’s head.’ 

‘ And such a foolish little head,’ I said good-naturedly. 

‘ Indeed it is,’ she said. ‘But you must know they don’t all 
think so.’ 

‘I wish they did.’ 

And she began to laugh with a sort of conscious pride. I 
knew her so well, that my mind misgave me. 

‘I must tell you a secret. You know I wouldn’t have any 
secrets from you—not for all the Lord Alwyns or Lady Spankies 
in the world! No. But I won’t tell you now,’ she said, turning 
fretfully from me. ‘I see you are going to be a tyrant again. 
You have no interest in my success. You ought to have married 
some tradesman’s daughter, that would dress like a dowd and 
save and scrape for you.’ 

At this moment a carriage drove up. 

‘Oh, there they are!’ she said; ‘and I am not dressed.’ 

‘For what ?’ I said. 

‘ Oh, a secret.’ 

‘I shall see these people, and soon stop these secrets.’ 

‘No, no, no; I'll tell you.’ And putting on her most coaxing 
smiles, she said, ‘ The fact is, we are going to the photographer's 
—two of them have asked to do me already.’ 

‘What!’ I said. ‘I shall not allow that—-no, never.’ 

Entered now the ‘ gang,’ open-mouthed, full cry. ‘What did 
I tell you? The thing is done; and when Brownie has her in all 
the windows , 

*T shall not allow it, I said. 
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They looked from one to the other. 

* My good Mr. Philpotts, it’s too late now,’ said Lady Spankie. 
‘ You should have thought of that before.’ 

‘ After this!’ I exclaimed, throwing up my eyes. ‘Did I 
agree to any of these proceedings ?’ 

‘ You will excuse me if I don’t mind you. I have guaranteed the 
whole affair. It is rather cool that you should interpose now, when 
I have had all the labour. Come, my dear, Brownie is a man that 
can’t be offended in that way—a man that is so lié with the 
Royal Family—and we are keeping him waiting.’ 

‘I presume,’ said I to Nita, ‘you will not do anything in de- 
fiance of my wishes ?’ 

Nita looked irresolute and helpless. 

‘I declare! you are not going to let him play mari brutal? 
Come, my dear, I take it all on myself,’ said Lady Spankie. 

And the gang of mountebanks actually swept her off with 
them. I felt that it would be useless and undignified to struggle 
where I was certain of defeat. She was certainly away some five or 
six hours. She returned in the greatest excitement and exhilara- 
tion, for Brown-Green had been there, and superintended the 
whole process; and she was so enchanted as to pay but little 
heed to my grave displeasure. In a few days, passing through 
one of the leading thoroughfares, I saw the crowd staring in 
as usual at a fashionable photographer’s, and saw revealed—oh, 
humiliation !—certainly three rows of my wife, and, written in large 
letters below, ‘Mrs. Puriports, tHE New Beauty.’ Jn one she 
was looking out of a window; in another, sitting in a boat; in 
another, she was by the seashore, entering a bathing-box, in a kind 
of airy dressing-gown. In another, she was playing lawn-tennis, 
bat in hand, in a sort of tight dress, with a gymnastic attitude. 
Then there was the ‘La Valliére’ series—the full and splendid 
dress—with a coquettish smile; then, dancing a minuet; then 
as penitent—kneeling in an oratory, her hair down, &. My 
cheeks tingled as I looked on and heard the comments of the 
mob. ‘ Why, there she be working out her five year pinnal sarvi- 
tude, with her air going to be cut off. I went in and bought 
the one in the bathing dress, and hurried home. 

* Look at this—in the common shop-windows!’ 

‘No!’ she exclaimed in delight. ‘Already? Which one—the 
one in Regent Street ?’ 

+-€Oh, shame!’ I said, ‘humiliating your poor old reverend 
father ; it will break his heart.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ she said. ‘I mean to send it to him. 
Brownie has promised to give me as many as I like. Indeed, 
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Lord Alwyn says that by-and-by the Beauties mean to make these 
men pay a royalty. He says that after all, they make the money 
out of us, and that thirty or forty pounds ought to be the share 
of each of us. Only think, ducky, of me being worth so much! 
Why, it would pay for a dress.’ 

Disgust, disgust seemed to paint itself in my features and 
ooze out at the pores. Logic, shame, all seemed to be thrown 
away. The word ‘dress’ had touched a chord. 

‘ And these things they dressed you up in! To think of your 
wearing the properties of a common photographer! Oh, to sink 
to such a degradation—a clergyman’s daughter!’ 

‘Didn’t you know?’ she cried eagerly. ‘Why, Brown-Green 
designed them all specially. Dear, yes; the greatest compliment, 
I assure you.’ 

‘The greatest humbug,’ I said in a fury. ‘Do you mean to 
say that I have to pay for these things too?’ 

‘You would not have me dependent on these people, as you call 
them? I suppose you will pay for your wife’s dresses ?’ 

I could only groan. It was hopeless. The demoralisation was 
complete. There was no consciousness even of the degradation. 
Worst of all, I began to see, as was before noted, that the thought 
of such triumphs made her indifferent. I was a mere worry. 

I could do nothing—I saw it too plainly—and sank into a hope- 
less dejection. I was not strong enough to do battle with the gang. 
As well might I think of turning back the tide at London Bridge. 
I could do nothing. The worst was, it was a victory for my Nita, 
who chose to take the attitude of one who ‘could be indulgent, 
now that I was conscious I had gone too far.’ This nearly goaded 
me to madness. And I could see in the corners of her lips a 
lurking, hovering smile, as though she knew much that she did 
not like to tell. Some mischief, my mind foreboded me. 

Meanwhile the chimney-piece mirror began to get blocked 
with cards and invitations to dinners, balls, and what not. They 
came showering inon us. Here again was a fresh series of troubles 
and embarrassments. Did she know one of these people? had she ever 
seen them? They asked her (this scornfully) merely as you would 
ask an Italian singer—to set off your party. Itwasmean. We should 
decline. But of course some of the gang arrived. Was there ever any- 
thing so absurd? Of course Mrs. Philpotts will not go without me. 
And after Brown-Green going to the trouble of designing a coiffure 
for her! It wasn’t to be thought of. So it came to the old alter- 
native—was she to go by herself ?—’Twas ruin. Was I to gowith 
her ?—’Twas degradation. So that a new course set in ; and I found 
myself invested with a commission in the service as a ‘ Beauty’s 
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Husband.’ Away I went, drawn into the whirlpool, Nita flashing 
on before me. She had now grown quite posée—all smiles and 
glitter—while I came behind in a modest, unassuming way. I 
assure you I felt my position; though everyone was very kind. 
Perhaps on the principle of my living near the rose—so very near 
—they affected to listen to my opinions. [ began even to takea 
sensual pleasure in my position, sitting at my trough and gorging on 
the dainties set before me. I actually found myself looking forward 
to and enjoying these low pleasures. It helped me to overpower 
the sense of my domestic cares. We began to go on visits, too, to 
people whom we had only known about ten minutes—and once, 
indeed, to a lord’s, for a great race meeting, where there was to be a 
sort of Alhambra-like display of rank and beauty— on a simple letter 
that reached us the night before. Stop-gaps—ha! ha! Yet we 
were to go. 

I had forgotten the foreign Sultan, Prince, or potentate, and 
it might have been fancied that he had forgotten us. But he had 
gone away on a sort of progress in the country, and I had hoped 
that we had done with him and his works. I remember, a few 
evenings before we started for the racing lord’s. As I said I 
had become wholly demoralised, or perhaps had shut my eyes, 
wearied with the struggle in the cause of right, and accept- 
ing the ingenious explanations and fallacies in the devising 
of which my Nita had become a mistress. Indeed, she had no 
time to waste in explanations. I had arrived at the stage of 
asking no questions. But coming in, I found the hall blocked 
up with four large black baskets, and labelled with the name of 
the well-known French costumier. They had arrived grande vitesse, 
and I was called on to pay the large sum which that express 
mode of transit requires. This was done, to the diminution of my 
resources, when the reflection suddenly came to me in the shape 
of a simple rule of proportion: ‘If the mere carriage costs so 
much, what must be the value of the thing carried? How were 
these and other things to be paid for? What was I doing? Why, 
it was ruin—we were not on the brink of a precipice, but actually 
gone over it and lying at the bottom.’ Aghast, I rushed up to Nita. 

‘See here, I cried. ‘Are you mad, or we rather? Look at 
the state of the hall—filled with boxes of French dresses. Who 
is to pay for them ?’ 

‘What! They have come, then?’ she exclaimed in delight. 
*O joy, joy! I must run down to look at them.’ 

‘Yes, look at our ruin. Yes, ruin. This is what comes of 
your miserable infatuation for being a Beauty, as you call it.’ 
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‘Oh, don’t be absurd,’ she exclaimed. ‘ Now you are going to 
begin.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘at the end. Was there ever such wild, wicked 
folly? Why, it’s swindling. How can I pay for these things, 
or for the thousand things we are in debt for since this mad rig 
began ?’ 

She laughed joyously. 

‘Oh, you poor foolish man!’ she exclaimed; ‘when will you 
begin to know me, or give me credit for sparing you and saving 
you? Did you think I'd be so selfish? Now sit down, and I'll 
tell you a little secret—if you are good, that is.’ 

‘Well?’ I exclaimed resignedly, expecting some new folly. 

‘ Well, you won’t have to pay a sixpence for these fine things. 
They’re a—present.’ 

I leaped up. ‘A present ?’ 

‘ Yes, that gallant Grand-duke. Wasn’t it charming of him? 
Got a telegram from him only yesterday. Chose them all him- 
self in Paris.’ 

Oh, degradation! I could have wished at that moment 
that I could have been laid in one of the black boxes, wrapped in 
the cerements of the ‘ fallals,’ and carried out there and then. So, 
this was what we had come to! 

‘Now, don’t be a fool,’ she said, a little frightened at my 
horror-stricken look. ‘You are not going to be Blue Beard and 
kill me?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘But I am not going to be degraded any more. 
This indeed is sinking to the lowest depths. But it must come 
to anend. And it has come to an end.’ 

‘What are you going to do? Something that will make 
people laugh at us, I am sure.’ 

This was what she had learned. They—the gang—had 
taught her all this—this innocent parson’s daughter. It made 
me tremble. No matter; it was over from this night. 

‘Call a cab—cabs,’ I said sternly. It was addressed to some of 
those strange handy-men, or aides-de-camp, that seem to know by 
inspiration when luggage is in question, and appear as though out 
of the earth—and to them I gave my orders. 

‘ Hoist up those boxes.’ 

My Nita, who was looking over the stairs, listening awe- 
stricken, here gave a sudden wild cry and rushed down. 

‘No, no,no! They’re mine. They belong to me. I forbid 
you to take them.’ 

But I was resolute. They were hoisted up. I got in myself 
in person, and drove away to the Victoria Station, where I re- 
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booked them for Paris---I suppose, to the surprise of the clerk. 
But when I returned, the scene that followed! Tears, hysterics, 
and hostile threats even. She had friends, who would not let her 
be trampled on. For shame! a man to treat his wife so! 1t-was 
unmanly. Why did I wait till now to object to her being a 
Beauty? How nasty to keep in hiding until now—all to annoy her 
—when it was too late! I was very well content to go on eating 
the dinners, for she supposed I didn’t fancy I was asked for 
myself. 

I was speechless at this turn. All these topics had, no doubt, 
been supplied to her. She never could have devised them out of 
her own inner consciousness. She went on—the ‘poor parson’s 
daughter—or parson’s poor daughter ’—andfagain repeated she was 
not going to be crushed. She would be a Beauty, whether I 
liked it or not. And if she hadn’t those dresses, she knew where 
to get others. 

‘ And you have come to this,’ I said. ‘You—the gentle little 
wife—sunk into this degradation !’ 

‘Other people don’t think so. Yow call it degradation. My 
.poor beautiful dresses! But wait till you see what the Duke will 
do when he hears it. He'll make you apologize.’ 

It was idle continuing the discussion. 


IV. 


TuatT night, as I was coming in from my club in the most 
dejected mood, I met a foreign-looking menial with a cockade in 
his hat, and bearing a letter. ‘It is for Madame, he said. I 
coloured, and knew at once. He was inclined to be insolent—being, 
I suppose what is called a discreet confidant—but I secured it. 
“ As it is war, I am entitled to see what is going on in my family.’ 
I opened and read. I translate :— 


Dear and captivating La Vallisre,—So our dear mari will be ‘ brutal.’ . I 
shall pay you a visit to-morrow, at your tiny mazsonnette, at five o’clock. Send 
-him then about his affaires. But I must come ¢rés-incognito. Your maids 
and the old women of your street must know that it is Mr. Smith, the family 
notary. To tell you the truth, my proceedings are so watched and recorded by 
the society journals, that my little harmless visit will figure in their columns. 
Another reason—La Rumbold is growing a perfect tigresse, and wanted me to 
register a perfect vow that I would never enter your doors. Alas! I did make 
a promise, but the too séduwisante La Valliére turns such things into what you 
call pie-crust. Soyez discréte. And weep not for the lost dresses. You shall 
wear them, or as fine.’ 


So humiliating and crushed had I been by these recent events, 
that this contribution scarcely added at all to my sufferings, The 
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only comfort was, things were rapidly coming—in faet, had come 
—toacrisis. Something was to be done—probably the selection 
of a good cutting whip, to begin with—or a more appropriate still, 
my best Opera crutch-stick—perhaps too brittle, however, for the 
purpose intended. I went out into the street ‘to cool my fevered 
brow ’"—having neatly re-closed the envelope and left it in the 
letter-box. How mean and treacherous, some sympathizing wife 
will say. I knew what I would do. 

While cooling my fevered brow, whom should I meet but my 
friend and fellow-labourer Paddington, another poor victim to 
society! I accosted him dismally. He was in capital spirits—all 
factitious, though—shutting his eyes, of course, like myself, as he 
went over Niagara. 

‘ Well, I’ve got it,’ he exclaimed, ‘at last.’ 

‘You needn’t tell me,’ I said gloomily ; ‘so have I.’ 

‘I mean the place—eight hundred a year—not bad bread-and- 
cheese to start with. I dined the old secretary till he gave it to 
me. So, you see, entertaining hasn’t done badly. But why are 
you so down ?’ 

I poured out my wretchedness on him in pailfuls—drenched 
him with it. 

‘There’s a picture of your degraded friend,’ I said at the 
close. ‘What amItodo? Oh, whatam I to do? Tell me— 
tell me something—you that have done so well for yourself.’ 

We walked up and dow for an hour or more, I suppose. 
Paddington was a long-headed fellow enough, as I now began to 
see; a man, too, not without a sense of humour. He suggested 
to me something on which I determined to act. His knowledge 
of the world assured me that it would not fail. Indeed, I foresaw 
that myself, and actually found myself indulging in satanic 
chuckles as I thought savagely of what I would do. The crutch 
was in my hand. But,no! I fancy my Nita was uneasy at my 
composure. 

The next morning I was up betimes. I was moody and 
reserved. Nita was excited, and did not mind, looking at me 
occasionally with a little secret triumph. I knew what was in her 
thoughts—the casting down of a rival and the securing in her 
chains this most fashionable and volatile adorer. At about one 
o’clock she was cloistered, getting ready, elaborately preparing, 
so as to produce an air of no preparation and exquisite négligé. 
I had been preparing too, and with the greatest nicety. Not to 
procrastinate ioo long, shortly before five o’clock I let myself in 
softly, went to my room, dressed myself in full evening tenwe— 
white tie—and waited events. These ‘events’ were of rather a 
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remarkable kind. Half-past four. A fine piece of showy crimson 
cloth had been kept ready, under charge of two waiters from the 
nearest confectioner’s, by whom ices, tea, flowers, and other deco- 
rations had been sent in about four o’clock. This, of course, had 
been telegraphed upstairs, and the ‘ Jane,’ rushing down to learn 
the meaning, was told that ‘ Mr. Smith’ had sent them in. 

I was waiting on the rug, in full tenwe, when my Nita sailed 
in, looking lovely certainly. It would be hard to describe her 
consternation when she saw me and my ridiculous costume, as it 
must have seemed to her. She gave a little cry. ‘ You here!’ 
But I stepped between her and the door. 

‘Hush!’ I said, ‘the company are arriving. Mr. Smith has 
asked all his friends. Why should I be left out in my own house ?’ 

At half-past four a carriage drew up. The red cloth was un- 
furled, and the ‘company’ began to arrive—Lord Alwyn, Lady 
Spankie, and innumerable persons of the set all pouring in. They 
were in convulsions—I must own it—at my costume; but I ex- 
plained with perfect gravity that we were expecting His Royal High- 
ness the Grand-duke, who wrote to Nita—‘ Why I know not, I 
am sure,’ I said, turning to her—‘ that he preferred to come as Mr. 
Smith. Now, when a man of his position honours my humble 
abode—a little squeezed house, next to a mews—with his presence, 
I am determined to receive him suitably and with distinction.’ 

I heard Lord Alwyn, turning to Nita, say : 

‘ What bétise is this? Do you wish to ruin yourself?’ 

Poor Nita—pale, and biting her lips—seemed ready to sink into 
the earth. ‘Oh, he ismad!’ At that momenta menial came up and 
whispered to me. I hurried out, saying, ‘I go to meet him at the 
door.’ 

What followed was exactly this: ‘Mr. Smith’ had got out 
of a hansom, and the instant the door opened, two menials nearly 
overturned him in their ardour to roll the crimson cloth down the 
steps. ‘* What does this mean?’ he said as he entered hurriedly. 
But the door had been promptly closed, and as he walked upstairs, 
muttering and irresolute, I met him on the landing in front of the 
drawing-room door. I flung it open, and revealed the crowd, with 
the attendant chatter of voices. 

‘Believe me, your Royal Highness,’ I said, in loud tones draw- 
ing the bewildered visitor in—he was quite helpless—‘I shall 
never forget the honour you have done my humble abode. I have 
assembled all my friends, that they may take their share in it.’ 

‘ Intolerable !’ he muttered. 

‘Here,’ I went on,—‘ tea, ices, for his Royal Highness—not 
for Mr. Smith—you see it is the secret of Punch—le secret de 
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Polichinelle, as you would say—though I admire the delicacy that 
would spare us the géne of entertaining with all state and magni- 
ficence so distinguished a visitor.’ 

The ferocious look he threw at Nita! 

‘ You will find,’ he said, showing all his teeth, ‘ that I will not 
forget this amusing trick of yours,’ 

Again the door was opened, and in walked—the Rumbold. 

‘What, Duke!’ she exclaimed. ‘ You here? But which is the 
Mr. Smith we were to meet?’ 

‘His Royal Highness is Mr. Smith,’ I said. 

He ground his teeth. ‘Pardon,’ he said suddenly. ‘Is your 
brougham at the door? Yes? Then, would you take me away 
with you—anywhere out of this place ?’ he added, in a low voice. 

He abruptly quitted the room. But I followed, and excitedly 
called over the balusters, ‘Quick! put down the crimson cloth. 
See that the police keep the steps clear. Let me get down first, 
your Royal Highness—excuse me. No, not Mr. Smith. Then 
to the link-boy, ‘Call His Highness’s carriage—I mean, Mrs. 
Rumbold’s !’ 

But Nita had followed too. 

‘You are not angry with me?’ she murmured to him, in 
pleading, heart-broken tones. ‘It’s not my fault or my doing.’ 

‘Fault!’ I struck in. ‘Who talks of fault? His Highness 
knows we only wanted to do him as much honour as possible.’ 

‘I shall not forget your kind attentions—Madame Treachery. 
And you——’ 

‘Come, come,’ I said, seizing my crutch, ‘none of that, Mr. 
Smith. Don’t show yourself ungrateful.’ 

‘ What is called a practical joke, said the Rumbold haughtily. 
‘Let us go, monseigneur.’ 

They disappeared. As I turned to go upstairs (my Nita had 
burst into floods of tears before the waiters) we encountered the 
flood of guests coming down in confusion—Lord Alwyn, Lady 
Spankie, Brown-Green, &e. Said Lady Spankie : 

‘A low trick! What could have possessed you? You'll never 
get over it. I know I'll never enter your house again.’ 

‘Bad form—utterly bad,’ said Lord Alwyn. ‘Come, Lady 
Spankie—we have made a mistake—that’s all!’ 

The story was all over the town next day. The society papers 
had it, and the venomous Prince became filled with a savage fury 
that seemed to be content with nothing short of our destruction. 
As for Nita, he set himself to ‘hunt down’ her claims to the 
Beauty Patent by setting up once more the Rumbold, who, 
people now began to declare, had after all—that insidious word 

E 
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—the true classical contour, to which the unformed rusticity of 
my Nita could not hold a candle. We began to fall; the matrons, 
too glad of the excuse, declared that ‘ you couldn’t feel secure a 
moment with such people that they wouldn’t try some of their 
horse-play at your party.’ 

But for my Nita, alas! the ‘joke’ had nearly ended in a way 
that indeed I never contemplated. This bitter mortification, with 
this neglect, preyed on her, and she fell ill. ‘Scarlatina,’ said the 
doctors—which she had caught somehow or anyhow—and after a 
severe bout she was left weak, wasted, and awreck. We had to go 
down to the old parson for change of air. And one day, as she 
was recovering her strength, and indeed the old generous un- 
spoiled ways which had first captivated me, I surprised her 
looking earnestly into a little hand-glass. 

‘Oh, Doaty,’ she said with a laugh, ‘I shall never be a Beauty 
again.’ 

‘Cheer up,’ I said; ‘you are fetching up, as they call it, 
wonderfully.’ 

‘No, no,’ she said sadly. ‘I deserved it. Though it was rather 
a cruel punishment. But I don’t want to be a Beauty again; and 
suppose, as the little children are told to say, it is better to be 


good than beautiful. Is it—isn’t it, ducky ?’ 

It would have been brutal to reply that it was better, because 
it was impossible for her to be a Beauty. So I laughed it off. 

It took us many years to recover the effects of that six 
months’ extravagance. But we got over it, and are now very 
happy; though my Nita is now only nice-looking, and no longer 
a Beavry. 





Myrtilia. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF KILLARNEY.’ 


Myris boasts a marble brow, 
By ebon tresses softly swept ; 
Myrtilla’s mouth is Cupid’s bow, 
In rosy nectar newly dipped ; 
And heaven’s own azure lights her eyes ; 
Her cheek bids roses blush in vain : 
Say, shall the sovran Nymph surprise 


This bosom with her conquering chain ? 


Nay! I mistrust the studied skill 

That twines her tresses’ silken snare ; 
The honied sigh her lips distil 

Is heaved with too consummate care ; 
Her eyes with all too amorous art 

Now shun and now upon me shine: 
Too well thou hast rehearsed thy part, 


Mpyrtilla, ever to be mine! 





A Wrighton Delilah. 


BY GERALD DIXON. 


I. 


Briauton was gay and full and hot, and fluttering mildly with 
excitement; the race week had attracted hundreds of visitors, and 
the celebrated Clara Temple was announced to appear at the 
theatre. 

Like the rest of my fellow-countrymen, I had a genuine admir- 
ation for the lady. I knew her from her photographs and from 
her acting, and I had seen her occasionally in the Park. She was 
singularly beautiful, and attracted almost as much attention as the 
latest. professional beauty. Who she was, or what was her origin, 
it had never been my business to inquire. I don’t care about 
- mixing in Bohemian society ; not that I fear lack of appreciation, 
but I owe it to myself to sustain and increase my reputation, and, 
when feasible, to extend it among people rich in wealth and in the 
favour of their Sovereign. 

So I knew nothing of Clara Temple or the like of her. I had 
never been ambitious of being personally acquainted with an 
actress, since the day I sent a never-to-be-returned play to the 
lady manager of my favourite theatre. I could admire a pretty 
woman from the stalls, but never, even when a boy, had I been 
smitten with that short but ecstatic passion for a beautiful player 
which I am given to understand is usually a favourite item in the 
experience of youth. Acting in the interests of society, I once 
black-balled an actor ambitious of becoming a member of the 
Geranium Club, and conscientiously believed that I was doing no 
more than my duty. The proposer of that actor was a professional 
literary man. and wrote unpleasantly about my novel ‘ Withered in 
the Bud.’ The wretch was of course influenced by evil emotions, 
for most of my friends have declared themselves mightily impressed 
with the book, and I can honestly assert that it cost me years of 
matured thought and at least a hundred pounds before it was 
published. 

Why I went down to Brighton for the race week I am not at 
all clear. I know nothing about horses, and sport per se possesses 
no charms. The place, however, was certain to be full, and it was 
possible that I might meet with some young person with qualifica- 
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tions to suit my grandmother, and a temper to correspond with 
my own. The venerable lady had written lately congratulating 
me upon my escape from the toils of ‘that pretty American ;’' 
advising me, moreover, to cultivate the graces, to remember that I 
was no longer young, and to study Lord Chesterfield. To tell the 
unvarnished truth, I was becoming rather weary of my search. 
My grandmother’s estate would come to me only on the condition 
that I married a lady of whom she approved. Very well, I often 
thought, if I cannot succeed to the land without the wife, I will 
be content with my present lot: an income sufficient for a bachelor, 
comfortable chamberg and a heart free from guile. But on bright 
days, when twinges of rheumatism were forgotten and my digestion 
was in excellent working order, when my six-and-thirty years 
seemed lessened by a third of the whole, then !—why, then, I 
thought I would prosecute my honourable design, for shame it 
were that.such fat and goodly lands should pass into less sym- 
pathetic hands than mine own. 

Brighton, as I have remarked, was gay and full and hot. The 
King’s Road was thick with vehicles. Drags, waggonettes, 
barouches, victorias, and dog-carts were gaily speeding up and 
down, most of them eastward towards the race-course, crowded 
with fair ones, whose toilettes fresh from Goodwood were a sight 
of themselves. I had arrived at the Grand Hotel the night before, 
and, knowing no one, had passed an evening monotonous enough to 
suit my condition of mind. The smoking-room was crowded, but 
I felt all the more solitary for the crowd. On the morning I write 
about, I had breakfasted alone after a melancholy plunge into 
Brill’s, and was slowly consuming my first cigar on the Parade. 
Though passive and silent, I was not altogether dissatisfied with 
myself. I had been reading for the thirteenth time some verses 
of my own which had recently been published in a magazine, and I 
had no doubt that I had discovered some additional beauties in 
them that very moiniag. If one couldn’t succeed as a butterfly 
of fashion in engaging the sympathies of the frivolous members of 
one sex, it was a relief to think that one could appeal to the 
intellects of the thoughtful of both. Considerably reassured by 
the reflection, surrounding objects assumed a more sunny aspect, 
and when presently my old friend Lady Millefleurs drove past in 
her victoria, I felt that the world had some pleasant attributes, and 
that her bright smile was one of them. 

‘How nice of you to be here, Mr. Killjoy,’ said she as her 
carriage drew up. ‘Can you tell me anything about the 
starters?’ 

1 See Belgravia Holiday Number, 1879. 
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‘ Nothing, Lady Millefleurs. I know very little about horses.’ 

There was another lady in the victoria with whose face I was 
familiar, a handsome creature, richly but not tastefully dressed, 
who seemed to take more interest in our conversation than is 
usually considered comme il faut before an introduction. Most of 
the ladies I know would have looked straight before them or down 
their noses with a vain attempt to appear unconscious that any 
conversation was going on at all. 

This lady, however, took an intelligent interest in our remarks ; 
in fact, she seemed to invite an observation from me—so much so, 
that I proceeded to offer her one, the most original I had about 
me. 
‘ Charming day, isn’t it? Going to the course, I suppose ?’ 
She was going to the course, and so was Lady Millefleurs, who 
regretted that she had no available space for me in the carriage. 

‘I want you to back my husband’s horse for the stakes, Mr. 
Killjoy,’ said she; ‘so follow us as soon as you can. Sir Lionel 
has backed him, I am told, and I want you to get for me the 

longest odds possible.’ 
, As she spoke, a drag passed by drawn by a magnificent team 
of roans, a portly gentleman on the box handling the reins. I 
directed Lady Millefleurs’ attention to the brave spectacle, and 
whispered : 

‘ There 7s your husband, Sir Lionel ! ’ 

‘Ah!’ replied her ladyship, raising her pince-nez. ‘I haven't 
seen him for four years. Dear me, how stout he has grown!’ 

The lady by her side burst out laughing. I didn’t quite 
admire the ‘form’ which allowed such merriment, but Lady 
Millefleurs did not object. 

‘Then you will join us on the course, Mr. Killjoy,’ she said; 
‘ make haste, for I want your help ;’ and then they drove off. 

I followed them after a due interval, wondering who the lady 
might be who gave such free vent to her emotions. Lady 
Millefleurs’ friends were always attractive; but I began to think, 
after some experience of them, that a little judgment sprinkled on 
the selection would do no harm to her ladyship or anyone else 
who might happen to meet them. True, she and I had met quite 
casually, but our acquaintance was not to be judged from an 
ordinary standpoint. I reached the course rather wishing that 
her ladyship had either gone alone or taken some less de- 
monstrative friend in her train. 

There were not too many ladies on the ground to cause me much 
trouble in finding her seated in a roomy waggonette surrounded by 
friends, amongst whom I recognised the Vicomte de Bélettres and 
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my vivacious young Club friend, Freddy Mansfield, who contrives 
to know everybody, and generally manages to insinuate himself 
into the society where I can best dispense with his. They seemed 
a merry party, however, and were preparing to discuss a generous 
luncheon which M. le Vicomte had provided. 

* Hullo, why there’s old Killjoy!’ cried Freddy, as I approached 
the vehicle. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu, it is himself!’ rejoined the Vicomte. ‘ By 
Dickens, it is the Keeljoie. Come, you will drink a glass of cham- 
pagne-—isn't it?’ 

‘Of course he will,’ said Lady Millefleurs ; ‘he is here by my 
invitation. Come, Mr. Killjoy, there is plenty of room next to me.’ 

So I ascended into the carriage, and, seated next to Lady 
Millefleurs, felt more in my element than when exposed to the 
expansive salutations of my other friends. 

Everybody seemed healthy and jolly and good-tempered, and 
so I began to catch the enthusiasm of the moment. There is 
nothing so catching as enthusiasm after lots of dry champagne, 
and although I abhor an indiscreet reveller, I believe I became 
enthusiastic. Anyhow, I am given to understand that I lapsed 
from dignified reserve into easy communicativeness. 

‘By the by, Lady Millefleurs,’ I suggested jocularly, ‘ that 
lady, don’t you know, who was she—your companion in the vic- 
toria ?’ 

‘Oh! don’t you know her?’ asked Lady Millefleurs, charm- 
ingly surprised. 

‘No,’ said I; ‘and I don’t know that I am ambitious.’ 

‘You're not? What an odd creature you are! Everyone is 
mad to make her acquaintance.’ 

‘ Then don’t you see, Lady Millefleurs,’ I returned, believing I 
eould score a point, ‘I don’t care to make her acquaintance because 
I’m not anxious to be mad.’ 

‘“ That is real smart,” as your pretty American would say ; still, 
when you and she are friends, you are just the kind of man to be 
mad about her.’ 

‘Really! Well, now, tell me who she is.’ 

‘ Clara Temple.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Ah—yes—the actress. Handsome creature!’ 

‘The Vicomte wanted her to join our party, and so did I,’ con- 
tinued my companion, carefully extracting the unwilling esculent 
from the ruddy recesses of a lobster claw ; ‘ but of course she is so 
much run after, and knows so many people—well, she couldn’t 
come. But I have a box to-night at the theatre, and there will be 
room for you.’ 
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‘Oh, thanks, Lady Millefleurs ; but at the sea-side, don’t you 
know, one doesn’t care about—eh ?’ 

‘One doesn’t care about beautiful actresses?’ asked Lady 
Millefleurs, so much taken aback that she gave me her champagne 
glass to hold for at least halfa minute. ‘ Mr. Killjoy, are you in 
your sane senses ?’” 

‘I hope so, Lady Millefleurs 

But the bell rang at this moment, and she, with her mind 
more intent on the race even than on the luncheon, dropped sen- 
timent and proceeded to business. 

* Now, Mr. Killjoy, I don’t mind confiding in you, because you 
are a man I can trust. The men here are given to gossip, and 
you—never mind—you are a man.’ 

I told her that I had some reason to believe that her deductions 
were correct. 

‘ Here is a ten-pound note,’ said she submissively. ‘ Back my 
husband’s horse—that’s ali. I believe he starts at a hundred to 
forty. I don’t understand figures myself, but of course all men do, 
so go—good-bye.’ 

With a suppressed sigh, I pocketed the note and descended 
from the waggonette. I had never betted myself, and how to ar- 
range ten pounds so as to secure a hundred to forty puzzled me 
somewhat, especially after luncheon. Still, the odds had to be 
taken ; so I started for the paddock, trusting to Providence to let 
loose upon me some honest book-maker. I had not gone far when 
some one put his arm through mine. 

* How jolly to meet you down here, old man! I haven’t seen 
you for months.’ And the arm was jerked against mine as evidence 
of sympathy. 

The speaker was Fred ly Mansfield. Happy thought—perhaps 
he might help me. 

‘ Going to back anything ?’ he asked carelessly. 

‘No, I never bet,’ replied I; ‘ but a friend of mine has asked 
me to put ten pounds on Charioteer.’ 

‘ That’s odd,’ said Freddy ; ‘a friend of mine begged me this 
morning to put five-and-twenty on the same horse.’ 

‘ Are you going to do it?’ I asked. 

‘Directly, replied Freddy. ‘Come along.’ 

As we pushed our way towards the paddock, I suggested that 
he might save me the trouble of arranging the ten-pound note so 
as to procure a hundred to forty. Freddy was happy to oblige me. 
He had what he was pleased to call ‘ the straight tip,’ and knew 
where to go for the odds. 

‘Let me see,’ he observed, taking the note and fingering it 


’ 
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affectionately, ‘a hundred to forty. That is five to two in fivers. 
All right. By the way, I unfortunately have left my cheque-book 
at the hotel, and I want to back Charioteer on my own account for 
a trifle. Do you mind lending me a fiver for a few hours?’ 

Faintly as I credited Freddy’s possession of a cheque-book, I 
was nevertheless at his mercy. Another bank-note changed hands, 
and Freddy disappeared instanter. 

The horses were now cantering up to the starting-post, and I 
got jammed in amongst the crowd. It was not the most desirable 
collection of human beings, but my efforts to extricate myself were 
unavailing. With the energy of despair, I pushed and fought my 
way until I found myself brought to a standstill by a collection 
of donkey-carts and other unholy vehicles, round which the lovely 
August day was made hideous by the discordant utterings of a 
profane mob. Luckily, it took but little notice of me; for before 
another minute had passed, discordant utterings rose into hoarse 
shouts and frantic yells, the turf shook for an instant under the 
heels of the thoroughbreds ; I was carried, staggering, along by the 
pressure of unwholesome shoulders, till 1 reached the course, 
when I naturally concluded that the race was won. 

I found my way back to the carriages, and recognised Freddy 
standing on the wheel of a drag talking to Miss Clara Temple. 
She seemed impatient ; he was blithe as usual. There were other 
ladies on the box, and a rotund, middle-aged man with red whiskers 
and a white hat. I naturally put them down as actresses out for 
the day with their manager. Unwilling to be associated with such 
persons, I turned away after coldly acknowledging Miss Temple’s 
unnecessary recognition of my presence. But Freddy saw me, 
leaped from his perch, and, taking my arm, remarked cheer- 
fully : 

* Awfully sorry, old boy.’ 

‘ Why—what is the matter now ?’ 

‘Don’t you know? An outsider has won, and Charioteer is 
nowhere. But—hullo! where’s your watch ?’ 

I looked down at the comfortable expansiveness of my waist, 
and the only evidence of a watch was a tiny portion of gold chain 
secured by its guard to my faithful button-hole. 

As I gazed despondently downwards, Freddy burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘Never mind, old man, I really have a good “ tip” for the next 
race. Put on a cool hundred, and never mind the watch.’ 

But no; I had had enough of race-courses for one day. 

‘Then come and talk to Clara Temple. She wants to make 
your acquaintance,’ said Freddy. 
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‘Thanks. Miss Temple may be very charming, but I don’t 
care about her associates,’ I returned loftily. 

‘The deuce you don’t!’ laughed Freddy. ‘By Jove! whata 
delightful old ignoramus you are !’ 

‘ Indeed!’ I returned sneeringly, but conscious that I had most 
likely committed some blunder. 

‘Of course you are. Miss Temple’s disagreeable associates 
happen to be the Duke and Duchess of Marylebone, and their 
daughter Lady Gwendoline Paddington.’ 


II. 


Dinner that evening at the Grand Hotel was rather more 
melancholy than usual. The inspiriting effects of Lady Mille- 
fleurs’ society had passed away, and, like the result of alcoholic 
stimulant, had left me flatter, limper than ever. The reason of 
my unenviable condition was hardly to be deduced from any 
material loss that I had suffered. True, I was watch-and-chain- 
less and had weakly parted with five pounds, but my sense of 

_gloominess was certainly not attributable to sordid disasters. I 
hardly knew whether I was pleased or sorry at the mistake I had 
made regarding Miss Temple’s associates, but I was somewhat 
chagrined at the thought that I had treated her with a certain 
amount of contempt. My favourite philosopher had taught me 
that women forgive grave indiscretions sooner than small indeli- 
cacies ; and my knowledge of life went to assure me that women 
whose social status is not solidly assured are quick, even eager, to 
believe that they are snubbed. The kind of woman always anxious 
to snub her whom she may consider an inferior, is proportionately 
ready to accept contempt from a recognised superior. Conscious 
of my general magnanimity, my reflections regarding Clara Temple 
were uneasy. She was handsome, famous, attractive; she had 
evidently made some desirable acquaintances, was naturally not 
unwilling to include myself among them, and I—well, I had rather 
offensively declined her advances. As I lighted my after-dinner 
cigarette, I began to think that I was somewhat of an ass. 

The Grand Hotel was full; full of senseless, soulless young 
damsels, and matrons whose chief remarkableness might be defined 
as an uncomfortable superfluity of flesh. I could not recognise in 
the lineaments of one any evidence of that cultured appreciative- 
ness without which the society of women is to me tasteless. 
Better go back to my chambers in town, to my books, my blue 
china, and my Rembrandt etchings, than waste life among such 
antipathetic fry. Indeed, I would go that very night, and hurry- 
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ing off in search of an A.B.C. Guide to settle my train, I came 
against a highly coloured bill which announced that Miss Clara 
Temple would appear at the Theatre Royal in ‘The School for 
Scandal.’ On consideration, I thought I might as well put off my 
journey till the following day. Just as I had concluded that such 
should be my course, Freddy Mansfield slapped me on the shoulder. 
He thought he would look me up on the way to the theatre, and, 
by way of a freak, would not object to a cigar and a cup of coffee 
before he started. 

‘Been dining with the Vicomte,’ he muttered, when he had 
got his Intimidad between his lips, and was lolling in the easiest 
chair that the smoking-room afforded. ‘ Queer fish ; always knows 
everything about everybody. ,The Duchess won’t stand him, 
though.’ 

‘The Duchess has taken up Miss Temple instead, eh ?’ 

‘Yes: she dotes on actors and more than tolerates actresses. 
Besides, Clara is quite an accomplished woman, and claims distin- 
guished parentage. Not that that would influence Her Grace. 
Of course the reason is because Clara, don’t you know, is the 
fashion. When three portraits, all of them painted by R.A.s, 
appear in the Academy at once, when a Prime Minister wants to 
be introduced, and a Royal Highness openly talks to her for half- 
an-hour in her opera-box, why, it is quite time that the Duchess 
of Marylebone should assert herself.’ 

‘And is all that true about Miss Temple?’ I asked in a 
melancholy tone. 

‘Of course it is,’ returned Freddy. ‘I consider it quite a 
privilege to know her. Don’t you?’ 

‘I don’t think I have the privilege,’ I returned. 

Then Freddy, after throwing away more than half the mag- 
nificent cigar I had given him, declared that he was ‘ off.’ 

‘ By the by, are you not going to see the Temple ?’ he asked, 
pulling down his shirt-cuffs. 

From the recesses of my arm-chair I regarded my young 
friend. He was almost the-type of adorable manhood. Young, 
careless, handsome, impudent, and possessed of a fascinating want 
of reverence for everybody whom he didn’t care to attract, Freddy, 
with his reprehensible forgetfulness as to pecuniary obligations, 
was a youth one could not but like. And then his appearance! 
Curly brown hair, blue mischievous eyes, insinuating auburn 
moustache surmounting a well-knit frame clad in garments so 
irreproachable that no well-conducted tailor could look at them 
without emotion. ‘Poor Freddy!’ everyone used to say; ‘such a 
dear good boy! but how on earth does he manage to live?’ 
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At the time I write about, however, his means of livelihood by 
no means oppressed him with their narrowness. Would I go to 
the theatre and see Clara Temple? was his persistent inquiry. 
After some hesitation I thought I would, and hurried away up- 
stairs to dress. To beguile the weariness of the interval, he con- 
descended to ask for another of my favourite Intimidads. 

The pretty theatre was full. Pit, gallery, boxes, and stalls 
were crowded. But two chairs at stall prices were offered us, one 
of which I accepted. Freddy preferred joining Lady Millefleurs in 
her box ‘ without purchase,’ as he jocularly put it. The Duke and 
Duchess, Lady Gwendoline, and one or two adorers occupied the 
chief box, the Mayor and Mayoress were immediately below their 
Graces, the Vicomte de Bélettres sat in a prominent stall, and 
Lady Millefleurs beamed sympathetically from her stage-box, 
whence a view of the ducal visitors was easy and uninterrupted. 

After the first act I lounged round to her ladyship. Of course 
she was delighted to see me. 

‘Isn’t she perfectly delightful ?’ she asked enthusiastically. 

‘I must confess that she bas surprised me,’ I returned warmly. 

‘And this little wretch Freddy declares she is not up to the 
’ mark,’ 

‘Up to her mark, Lady Millefleurs—there is a difference,’ 
quoth the imperturbable youngster. ‘She is flurried and shy. 
She has seen Killjoy, no doubt.’ 

I thought there might be a shadow of truth in Freddy’s obser- 
vation, but I thought it wiser to say nothing and look as if I had 
heard nothing. 

Lady Millefleurs would not allow me to return to my chair in 
the stalls, so from an unobserved corner I was able to gaze at the 
pretty petulance and the wheedling hoydenness of my Lady Teazle. 
Surely no actress, not exceptirg the alluring Abington, ever 
realised this emancipated country-girl as the gifted Clara did 
before my very eyes. Her face and towrnwre seemed exactly to fit 
in with the powdered hair, the ravishing patches, and the waistless 
sack which hinted at the divine form beneath. I consistently 
forget the names of all the other players. My eyes, my ears, my 
sympathies, and, I really believe, my tears, belonged then and for 
many a day afterwards to Clara Temple. 

My silence continued, but I presently became conscious that 
Freddy was whispering to our hostess. 

‘He is hooked,’ he murmured.—‘ Well, Killjoy, old man,’ he 
cried out as the curtain came down on the screen scene, ‘ why so 


grave ?’ 
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I didn’t choose to answer; my heart was full. Tady Mille- 
fleurs replied for me, clicking her fan. 

‘There he shows his wisdom.’ She spoke with asperity, as if 
to check Freddy’s want of sympathy with my condition. 

© Nonsense,’ said he boldly. ‘ Gravity is no more evidence of 
wisdom than a paper collar is of a shirt.’ 

I shuddered and turned away. 

‘What a horrid idea!’ exclaimed Lady Millefleurs; ‘horrid 
enough to be original.’ 

‘It isn’t, all the same,’ quoth Freddy. ‘ It’s French adapted to 
the American. But I want some soda-water;’ and he went out. 

* Now Freddy has gone,’ said her Ladyship, ‘I shall go round 
and see Clara. Will you come?’ 

‘ Where ?’ I asked, my heart fluttering with hope. 

‘To the green-room. I promised Clara to go. Come.’ 

I followed her. We easily passed through the door leading 
on to the stage, which stood only a few yards behind our box. The 
fireman in charge touched his cap to my companion, and after 
stumbling against two scene-shifters, I found myself in the green- 
room. Clara Temple lay on the sofa; there was a bottle of cham- 
pagne on the table, and close to the bottle was the manager of the 
theatre. 

The Temple smiled at her Ladyship, but when she saw me she 
ejaculated : 

‘ Now, this is really kind, Mr. Killjoy. I am so glad that you 
have come to see me. I am not well, however, to-night. You 
must see me in Juliet.’ 

I murmured I know not what. It must have been something 
fulsome, when I come to consider what she answered. 

‘Ah, Mr. Killjoy, it is praise from men like you that gives us 
artists life. You fire us with the ambition of being worthy of 
your admiration.’ 

Somehow, it did not seem to me odd that a few hours should 
have wrought so great a change in my attitude towards this young 
lady. In the King’s Road, on the race-course, she had seemed 
commonplace, owtrée. Here, on the stage, on the green-room 
couch, she was queen. She completely filled the imagination. 

Half unconsciously, I swallowed a glass of champagne offered 
me by the urbane manager. This want of caution, however, was 
sufficient to remind me at the moment, as it also did the following 
morning, that a theatre is not exactly heaven, and champagne not 
always nectar. 

* You like her more than you thought you would ?’ said Lady 


Millefleurs afterwards. 
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My answer, however, was flippant, and by no means expressed 
my state of anxious beatitude. 


‘TIL. 


WirtH my hot water came a note the next morning, addressed 
to me in a bold hand slanting leftwards, most expansively feminine. 
Hot water and a letter from a woman! The conjunction was not 
a familiar one. Hot water as a rule was the inevitable result of a 
scented missive of this nature, it never had been before the imme- 
diate companion. Who knows? thought I; this may be a happy 
omen. At the back of the envelope was an imposing monogram 
in gold. Ruthlessly interfering with its symmetry, I reached the 
handwriting. 

Dear Mr. Killjoy,—Will you lunch with me at 2.30 to-day? I have some- 
thing to tell you concerning the welfare of one of your most valued friends 

Your very sincere, 


CraRA TEMPLE. 
190 King’s Road. 


Notwithstanding the unexpectedness of the joy, I proceeded 
‘methodically with my toilette, and within half an hour had de- 
spatched an answer accepting the invitation. I was glad, I said to 
myself, to have an excuse for not going to the race-course. I 
would see this strange, fascinating creature; she was apparently 
a problem, and I would study and solve her. 

With the smiling sun there was a delightful breeze gently 
blowing—from the south; so I sauntered on the pier by way of 
collecting thoughts and inspirations for the ensuing encounter. 
Deliberate meditation, however, was next to impossible. Inquisi- 
tiveness as to the reason of her invitation was lost in the rapturous 
expectancy of the fact. Smoking lulled my whirling emotions 
somewhat and acted medicinally upon my fluttering heart. Psha! 
for the inevitable reaction depressed perhaps more than the joyous 
anticipation inspired me—a man of my years, hovering about forty, 
to be discomposed at the invitation of an actress! Bah! A man, 
too, who had himself fathomed the depths of human emotion, who 
had been fired by passion and calmed by suffering, a man who— 
but no. I must not kick against the pricks. Nature made me. 
Whatever I may be, she meant. As the prophet has it, ‘ Nature 
never makes any blunders.’ 

At 2.30 Clara received me at 190 King’s Road. During the 
few days she had occupied her apartments, she had contrived to 
invest them with that enticing aspect which an elegant litter 
scattered by feminine hands immediately produces: an effect at 
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which I have consistently laboured without success. It is a knack 
not easily acquired, I am sure, but she possessed it. The Vene- 
tian blinds were down, and the room was cool. Clara was dressed 
in the fashion that some people call artistic. That is to say, she 
wore a dress of some soft clinging white material, admirably 
adapted to display her sinuous figure, with a broad gold belt 
round her waist. Her brown hair was gathered at the back of her 
head in a simple knot ; but the most remarkable fact about her was 
the clear radiancy of her complexion. The actresses that I had 
met, though conspicuously correct in their ways, presented by day- 
light either a pasty livid hue, or a glow of colour and an arch of 
eyebrow so intense and elaborated as almost to suggest that art 
was necessary before nature could be presentable. Clara Temple, 
however, had that enjoyable look natural, to healthy Englishwomen, 
of having lately emerged from her tub, after having thoroughly 
enjoyed her tubbing. 

She seemed rather shy and reserved when she greeted me. 
Hers were not tiny bejewelled useless hands, only fit to be clad in 
daintiest kid and preserved from sun-tan, but long, shapely, reassur- 
ing, motherly hands, which could grasp your own in friendship and 
smooth your pillow in sickness. This was my impression at first, 
and I think it is my belief now. She was quiet and self-contained 
when I went in, and her silence gave me courage. I began to talk 
about the races of the preceding day. Without replying ex- 
tensively to my commonplaces, she drew aside the curtain which 
separated the front room from the back, and led me to the luncheon- 
table. 

‘I backed Charioteer myself yesterday,’ said she demurely ; ¢ all 
our party were anxious he should win, especially the owner.’ 

‘Do you know Sir Lionel?’ I asked, surprised. 

‘Yes; and I am the intimate friend of his wife also. Odd, is 
it not ?’ 

I laughed satirically and played at eating. Clara was more 
earnest with her food, for the meal was her dinner, and she was to 
play Juliet in the evening. However, we satisfied our hunger 
according to our respective desires, and Clara rose and ordered coffee 
and cigarettes in the drawing-room. 

‘ You will pardon me, Mr. Killjoy, won’t you?’ she asked, re- 
clining at full length ona sofa. ‘We actresses have to husband 
our strength. Please smoke.’ 

I lighted a cigarette, and seeing that she was also about to 
smoke, I offered mine to give her a light. Stooping across the sofa 
to effect. a junction between the two cigarettes, our hands touched 
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for at least five seconds. That space of time, short as it was, suffi- 
ciently convinced me of the fact that I was once more ‘in for it.’ 

I turned away, and with transparent carelessness picked up 
a book. It was the third volume of one of my own novels! Of 
course I threw it back on the table with a contemptuous gesture, 
feeling gratified as only an author can, 

‘What a shame!’ she exclaimed, ‘ to treat that delightful story 
so. You must write me a play, Mr. Killjoy, when I have a theatre 
of my own. Will you ?’ 

{ expressed my willingness in suitable but not extravagant 
terms, and inquired when art was likely to be dignified by so 
happy a combination of Miss Temple as actress and manager. 

‘I don’t know within a month or so. Of course it will cost a 
great deal of money to build a theatre.’ 

I supposed it would. 

‘Mr. Killjoy,’ she said presently, ‘come and sit here.’ And 
she pointed to a low easy chair within a yard of the sofa on which 
she lay. 

I obeyed her, trying to look amused. 

‘I think you are faithful and discreet,’ she added, with very 
’ little hesitation considering the time she had known me. 

‘ As regards yourself, be assured,’ I returned. 

‘I don’t want to talk about myself. I am sick of the subject,’ 
she went on quite calmly, turning towards me and leaning her 
cheek on her right hand. ‘I want to talk about our friend Lady 
Millefleurs.’ 

‘I am all attention.’ 

‘I am very fond of her. She has been more than kind to me; 
she was friendly and nice before I became the fashion, and I am 
grateful. That surprises you, I suppose.’ 

‘You are full of surprises, Miss Temple,’ I murmured. 

‘ Now, Lady Millefleurs is separated from her husband, and a 
woman in her position is always in the wrong, no matter how big 
a brute her husband may be. Lady Millefleurs bets on horse-races, 
and is known to play baccarat, and is mad about acting. She is 
constantly in the society of the Vicomte de Bélettres, who is— 
well, never mind. You, Mr. Killjoy, do not care about gambling, 
and you are an honourable man.’ 

I bowed, by no means relishing the turn things were taking, 
however. I believe I should have preferred her calling me a sad 
dog. 

‘A man can do much more for a woman than—than a woman 
can. I have mildly remonstrated with Lady Millefleurs; she only 
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laughs. Do you know that yesterday the Duke wouldn’t recognise 
her?’ 

‘I don’t know much about the habits of dukes,’ I answered. 

‘ He wouldn’t see her, because his wife and daughter were with 
him; and Lady Millefleurs is as good as either of them. Now, Mr. 
Killjoy, you must act for me. You must get her to abandon bet- 
ting. Interest her in something else. Make her write a book, or 
turn devout, or something. Don’t let that horrid Vicomte mono- 
polise her society.’ 

‘ Pray, how am I to prevent it ?’ 

‘Can’t you monopolise her society yourself?’ 

‘Yes; but, my dear Miss Temple, might not my attentions be 
as liable to misconstruction as the Vicomte’s ?’ 

Strange that this side of the question has never occurred to 
her, I thought. 

She answered at once. 

‘Ob, but you are so different. You are not a roué; you are 
not a gambler ; you are not known.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ I asked, somewhat mortified. 

‘Not known,’ she continued, flushing slightly; ‘that is, of 
course, not known in the frivolous set in which they mix.’ 

‘Yes, it is true. I am not, thank goodness.’ 

‘So you will do what you can, will you not, dear Mr. Killjoy ?’ 
And her right hand was laid appealingly on mine for a second or 
two. I promised to do what I could; I felt that I was not commit- 
ting myself very far in promising that. If I could only induce her 
ladyship to leave Brighton at once, Miss Temple was sure that all 
would yet be weli. She was of course only concerned for her 
friend ; what people said about herself was a matter of indifference. 
‘It makes me miserable when I think of her,’ cried Miss Temple, 
so moved that she dropped one of her exquisitely embroidered 
slippers. I secured it, and with the dignity of a Grandison replaced 
it upon the daintiest foot I had ever seen. I felt more emphatic- 
ally than ever that I ought to save Lady Millefleurs. 

‘ You miserable, Miss Temple ?—you, with the world at your 
feet?’ Iwas not referring to myself at the time, although my 
remark made her smile softly. 

‘Yes, Mr. Killjoy, miserable. Any number of admirers, 
scarcely one friend. My own sex fear me, and men—well, men 
are my natural enemies.’ 

‘Miss Temple!’ I ejaculated deprecatingly. 

‘What I tell you is correct. If a man’s admiration for me is 
not dishonourable, neither is it disinterested. There’s the Duke 
of Marylebone, for instance. I am “taken up” because I am the 

EF 
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fashion, because people talk about me and buy my photographs. 
What’s-his-name, the photographer, has sold almost as many like- 
nesses of me as he has of Mrs. I forget her name, the new 
professional Beauty. Thank goodness, I haven’t come to that, 
however. I can do something to justify my popularity.’ 

‘Bravo, Miss Temple!’ I said paternally ; ‘ as long as you are 
so honest in your heart you will not be unhappy.’ 

‘No,’ she returned despondently. ‘No actress can be happy 
until she is removed above insult—until she is married,’ she added, 
turning away her head. 

‘Then why not marry ?’ I asked encouragingly. 

‘I have been asked, in spite of my persistent coldness,’ she 
answered calmly, ‘but I cannot respect elderly epicures, and I 
have no inclination towards frivolous youth. I should rule and 
despise both.’ 

‘I understand you,’ I murmured softly. ‘You want one to 
guide—to counsel you; a fearless honest man, whom you can 
trust.’ The last few words were spoken tremulously but impres- 
sively. 

‘And who must be able to bear my tantrums,’ she added, 
rising from the couch. ‘ But nomore about myself. Then I have 
your promise about Lady Millefleurs ?’ 


‘Certainly,’ I cried, as the door opened and a servant an- 
nounced— 


‘The Duke of Marylebone! ’ 

The middle-aged gentleman with the red whiskers, and with his 
white hat carried behind his back, was ushered in. Clara gave me 
her hand, and with a smile which implied that there was a bond 
of sympathy connecting us, said, ‘Good-bye. You will be in the 
theatre to-night, I hope.’ 

And so I left her. As to what I had promised to do I was not 
at all clear. But that Clara Temple was an angel, and that Lady 
Millefleurs had to be saved from somebody, I had made up my 
mind. I took another stroll on the pier, and encountered Freddy 
Mansfield, who beamed triumphantly. 

‘Hullo, old man !’ he cried, ‘ congratulate me. I “ pulled off” 
a clear fifty this morning on the course, and so I’ll pay you back 
your fiver.’ 

I was glad to receive the money, not because I wanted it, but 
because it was a symptom of awakening honesty on Freddy’s 
part. 

* Now I have won what I want I shall be off, he remarked. 

* Off where ?’ 
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‘To Hastings. I have undertaken the direction of an amateur 
dramatic performance. We are going to play “ Caste,” and I’m 
Sam Gerridge. The deuce of it is, our Polly Eccles has thrown 
us over.’ 

‘ That 2s a pity,’ I remarked; and then a brilliant idea struck 
me. 

‘ Freddy,’ said I impressively, ‘you and I are old friends. I 
have been able once or twice to do you a good turn. Will you do 
me one?’ 

‘ Certainly, within bounds, don’t you know ?’ 

‘Then ask Lady Millefleurs to play Polly.’ 

‘My dear Killjoy,’ urged Freddy, ‘ just think of her size.’ 

‘Not a bit too big,’ I assured him. ‘ Polly Eccles ought to be 
stout. Girls of that sort are always stout, especially ballet-girls.’ 

‘But Lady Millefleurs, of course she’s very charming, and all 
that,’ pleaded Freddy ; ‘but don’t you know, she’s quite forty.’ 

‘She won’t look it on the stage. Now, Freddy, I really wish 
you to do me this favour.’ 

‘Very well, old man, I’ll ask her,’ said Freddy. ‘She might 
refuse, after all.’ 

‘ Not she,’ said I to myself. 

And she didn’t. She was delighted; she had played the part 
before, and would be charmed to act with Freddy. Her accept- 
ance, of course, necessitated a sojourn in Hastings for purposes of 
rehearsal ; so the next morning I saw them both off from the station, 
and immediately repaired to 190 King’s Road. 

Clara almost wept when I told her of my success. Anyhow, 
she was much moved, for she took my left hand—it was gloved— 
and kissed the happy dogskin. I never was so taken aback in my 
life. But before I had time to resolve my ideas into expression, 
she had flown to the other side of the room, to the open window, 
in fact, where a declaration of my passion might have been over- 
heard. Perforce I had to content myself with vague innuendoes, 
which she with bewildering modesty chose to misinterpret. 

‘ Good-bye,’ said she ; ‘ be sure to come to-night. I shall play to 
you—no ’—she exclaimed suddenly, as if recollecting something. 
‘Keep away to-night,’ and then looking down she blushed and 
said, ‘I forgot that I play Rosalind.’ 

‘And you don’t wish me to see you as Rosalind?’ I asked, 
vibrating almost painfully. 

‘No, I had rather you did not. Don’t ask me why. You can 
guess. Good-bye.’ 

Then I recognised her reason, and adored her for her womanli- 
ness. But she still stood by the window, so I left her. 

F2 
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Thus matters sped on for a week, and Clara’s fortnight’s engage- 
ment was drawing rapidly to a close. I saw her nearly every day, 
and twice, accompanied by a demure female companion, she went 
with me for a drive. Although no absolute words were spoken, I 
felt sure we understood each other. Every look from me, every 
inflexion of my voice, was appreciated by her, and I would defy all 
the demure female companions in the Eastern hemisphere to 
divine the current of my sentiments when I wished to hoodwink 
them. It was a happy time indeed until I was rudely disturbed 
by a letter from my grandmother. 

‘What is this I hear?’ she wrote: ‘you, at your time of life, 
infatuated with a play-actress! Will you never gain sense by 
experience ? Were I not convinced that you were born to be the 
tool of designing women, [ should not disturb myself about you. 
As it is, I have a vague terror that your intention may be what 
fuols call honourable, for a man who means only amusement has 
generally the tact to guard against his amourettes becoming com- 
mon gossip. You are a sad trial to me, Ferdinand, and you know 
how positively I decline to recognise a mésalliance. An inappro- 
‘ priate marriage, and my money goes to build a hospital.’ 

‘ Bless the dear old lady!’ I thought ; ‘ she always contrives to 
learn something of my doings. But she hasn’t seen my Clara, or 
she wouldn’t write so spitefully.’ 

Still, despite my cheerfulness, [I was uneasy. Three weeks ago 
I myself would have scouted the notion of marriage with an 
actress, but I was in the same position then as my grandmother 
was now: I had not known and adored Clara Temple. 

The last day of her engagement had arrived, and I had had no 
opportunity of speaking seriously with her. Of course I knew that 
I was in love, that her society was necessary to my existence, and 
that she was more than gratified at my attentions. Perhaps the 
best. thing I could do would be to follow her in her tour. The 
travel alone would be a pleasant change. 

So I determined my course, but fate shaped it otherwise. 
The last day had come, and I was strolling up and down moodily in 
front of the Grand Hotel, when a fly drove up rapidly and out 
jumped M. Le Vicomte. 

‘Ah! mon cher, he cried,—‘ the very man! You have seen 
Lady Millefleurs—isn’t it ?’ 

‘No: she went to Hastings a week ago.’ 

‘Yes, yes: but she has come back. I saw her at ’Astings. 
Ah, mon Diew! I saw her act !’ 

* Well, Vicomte, but what about Lady Millefleurs—is she ill ?’ 

‘Ill! by Dickens she is ill, Go and see her—she wants you. 
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I have told her something: I have put her on her metals.’ And 
then M. Le Vicomte entered the hotel. 

Rather alarmed at what the Frenchman had told me, I hurried 
to Lady Millefleurs, and found the little lady busy packing up her 
trunk and scolding her maid. 

‘ Ah Mr. Killjoy!’ she cried ; ‘I am glad tosee you. To think, 
after all, I should be so deceived in a woman at my time of life. 
The forward minx! But I'll beat her yet.’ 

‘Beat whom, Lady Millefleurs ?’ 

‘That envenomed little cat, Clara Temple !’ 

‘Lady Millefleurs!’ I cried angrily. 

‘There! You are like the rest of the men. A pretty woman 
has only to make eyes at you, and you are at her feet. Bah!’ 

‘ But what has she done ?’ 

* Nothing, I fancy, at present. But she has been trying to rob 
me of my husband.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense, Lady Millefleurs, I know better.’ 

‘Oh I don’t impute any actual wickedness to her. But she has 
been trying to cajole him into buying a spot in London fora 
theatre.’ 

‘Oh! indeed !’ 

‘Yes, and poor Sir Lionel has been ill all this week, and 
has lost I don’t know how much money over that wretched 
Charioteer, and I never knew anything about it; and now he 
doesn’t know what to do.’ Here the poor dear little woman burst 
into tears. 

I tried to pacify her, and her grief soon reverted to indigna- 
tion. 

‘It appears that the little cat had been trying to cajole the 
Duke of Marylebone, but the Duchess got scent of the matter 
and carried the Duke away. Poor Sir Lionel has been at the 
mercy of the wretch for nearly eight days. But she shan’t have 
the money. I don’t believe in such speculations. Rather than 
she should have the money, I would ——’ 

‘You would what, Lady Millefleurs ?’ 

‘I would go back and endure life again with Sir Lionel !’ 

A far sadder man, I spent the rest of the day reflecting. I 
met the Vicomte in the evening, and he told me thai he had 
warned Lady Millefleurs of the ‘ goings-on’ of my peerless Clara. 
The whole affair had been discussed at the Club, of which I did not 
happen to bea member. Sir Lioael had lost very heavily lately, and 
during the last week had been confined to his room with an attack 
of gout. So to speak, he was at the mercy of any designing 
woman who had the cleverness to engage his sympathies, 
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‘Come and take a walk,’ said the Vicomte to me. ‘I want to 
get the Paris Figaro. They sell it at the station.’ 

_ We strolled on together, and arrived at the station just as an 
up-train was about to start. 

‘Ah! look here—watch!’ said the Vicomte. 

On the platform was Sir Lionel Millefleurs leaning on the arm 
of his valet, and close to the carriage was Clara Temple giving 
some instructions to her demure female companion. Presently 
Sir Lionel was assisted to his seat; but before Miss Temple 
could follow, a porter wheeled up a truck holding a portmanteau, 
and stopped before the carriage-door. A lady followed immedi- 
ately, caused the baggage to be placed under the seat, then raising 
her veil, she turned to Miss Temple. 

‘Much obliged, I’m sure,’ said she, ‘for your kindness to my 
husband. I won’t trespass upon it any more, however, as I intend 
to take Sir Lionel up to town myself.’ 

And then Lady Millefleurs, with a delicious little grimace, 
sprang lightly into the carriage, sat down by her husband, and 
closed the door. The guard blew his whistle, and the train began 
to move. 

Clara stood silent. She was too good an actress to appear 
distressed. With a slight wave of her handkerchief, she bade them 
adieu. 

‘Ah, Mr. Killjoy!’ said she, recognising me; ‘I have brought 
them together at last. I am happy.’ 

I was not so sure that she was, and did not attempt to share 
her joy. In fact, I left Brighton the same night. 

The last time that I saw the Vicomte, he was sure that Clara 
Temple would get her theatre built yet. 
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WM Charade and its Consequences. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I, 


THE SMALL END OF THE WEDGE. 


Proverss, like people, are sometimes so familiar that they only 
excite contempt. There is one connected with ‘ the small end of 
a wedge’ which, from its ‘ constant appearance upon platforms in 
connection with the British lion,’ used to form a subject of mirth 
with dear Charles Dickens, and I confess (until lately) with me 
also. I had heard of it so many tiimes, always spoken of in tones 
of warning, and yet seen no sort of harm result from its application, 
that I did not believe it, even asa metaphor. It had become a 
mere vague and shadowy menace, like ‘ the beast’ in Revelations, 
only, of course, smaller. It was always used when we in England 
adopted any improvement in our affairs borrowed from the United 
States—such as sherry-cobblers, for example, or goloshes. It was 
the first step towards ‘ Americanizing our institutions,—and all 
the rest of it. Now, I have been much the better for sherry- 
cobblers (and very seldom the worse), and I believe goloshes to 
have been the first step (although rather a slippery one) to my 
enfranchisement from colds. The Reform Bill, vote by ballot, 
table ice, Nepaul pepper, and arbitration have all been ‘ small ends 
of the wedge’ in their time, as doubtless at an earlier period of 
the world’s history were clothes, combs, cooked food, and sobriety. 
I had known no harm come of these things, and I ridiculed those 
who thought that harm would come of them, and who quoted the 
above words of warning. Therefore, when a certain loving 
daughter of mine whispered to me after dinner one evening, ‘ Papa, 
let us have charades,’ and my brother the lawyer, who overheard 
her, remarked, ‘ Take care what you are about, Jim: charades are 
the small end of the wedge,’ I said, ‘ Well, we'll see about it, 
darling,’ to the one, and ‘ Why not, Jack ?’ to the other. 

‘Well, I'll tell you “why not,”’ said Jack, who didn’t look 
like a Jack at all—only we had always called each other by our 
boyish names—being bald and fat, and also Recorder of Marybo- 
rough, ‘and if you are wise, you'll listen to my advice. Charades 
are not bad in themselves, except for their stupidity; but if by 
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some unlucky accident they chance to succeed, they are as certain 
as D. T. is the end of drinking to be followed by private thea- 
tricals.’ 

‘Oh, nothing would induce me,’ said I with confidence, ‘to 
have my house turned upside down by the performance of private 
theatricals.’ 

‘That girl there, Jenny, will induce you,’ was Jack’s oracular 
reply, delivered in the severe tone with which he addressed 
prisoners in the dock. ‘Once convicted of weakness in allowing 
them to act charades, you will be hurried by your wife and 
daughters into the vortex of the amateur drama, and > Here 
Jack’s mouth was stopped by a pink plump hand, about an inch 
long, which belonged to our baby, and had been dexterously ap- 
plied to the offending mouth by his favourite sister Grace. She 
had picked him up and cast him into her uncle’s lap—who doted 
on the child—with the quickness of a fireman who sees at once 
the point where a conflagration is making head, and turns the 
hose on. In ‘ Baba’s’ clutch Uncle John, who was also his 
godfather, was powerless; his judicial lips could then only kiss 
and purr. 

‘ But what ave these charades ?’ inquired I, more alarmed than 


I cared to show at the loss of my ally; for Jack, though not him- 
self a paterfamilias, had a fellow-feeling for me, I knew. ‘I 
thought charades were the same as riddles. Of course you may 


’ 


ask as many riddles 

‘Oh, you wicked story !’ cried Jenny. 

‘Oh, Mr. Innocence !’ cried Grace. 

It was hopeless to stem the tide of juvenile Sadduceeism, and 
the more so as I felt convicted of being a Pharisee myself, for I 
knew perfectly well what charades were. In this strait I looked 
towards my wife for help, with, ‘What do yow think, Julia?’ 
Julia was working at some embroidery, from which she had never 
raised her eyes, though perfectly conscious of the siege that was 
being laid to me, and she only raised them now to say, ‘ The girls 
seem to have set their hearts upon it, Jim; but of course you 
will do as you please,’ which was equivalent to going over to the 
enemy. When a wife tells her husband that ‘ of course he will do 
as he pleases,’ he is, if I may use the expression, ‘done for.’ There 
is no compulsion—only he must. It was not necessary for Jack 
to laugh contemptuously (which he did), and to inform me that 
the affair was settled from that moment as to the charades. 

‘You see, Grace, being tall and stately,’ explained Jenny, ‘is 
to be Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons; and I, being a good deal 
shorter, though much more beautiful and accomplished, am to 
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be her daughter Lampeto. Cousin Tom has written the loveliest 
verses for us to recite in character; and Baba is to appear with 
gilt all round his frock as the grandchild of Alexander. My dear 
old papa knows the story, of course.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said I coldly, for it was the first time I had ever 
heard of it. ‘ But I hope Baba will not have much to say, because 
his vocabulary is rather limited.’ 

‘What nonsense you talk, papa! He is to be my baby, of 
course, and Thalestris wants to kill him, because he is not a girl, 
such being the custom among the Amazons.’ 

‘And a very good notion too,’ observed Jack judicially. ‘If 
we had only one criminal class, or at least sex, even though that 
were the most troublesome one, to deal with in this country, it 
would immensely simplify matters.’ 

‘There, you see,’ cried Jenny triumphantly (though not un- 
derstanding him in the least), ‘Uncle John is already converted 
to our opinion. He sees that it will be an excellent charade.’ 

‘Nay, my dear, I only said it would have a good moral,’ 
observed the Recorder gravely. 


‘The moral is everything,’ 


said Grace confidently; ‘ that is, 


if we can hire the proper dresses. Mamma thinks that for five 


pounds~——’ 

Julia shook her head. 

‘Well, then, for six pounds 

‘TI never said one word about the matter, Grace, as you know 
very well,’ said my wife reprovingly ; ‘I simply referred you to 
your father.’ 

‘Well, then, let us say six pounds, papa. That will procure 
the armour——’ 

‘Armour!’ cried I. ‘ You’re not going to appear in armour, 
surely |’ 

‘Oh, yes, and on horseback,’ put in Uncle John. ‘You can 
hire trained horses from the Hippodrome.’ 

‘Don’t believe him, papa. We wish for nothing out of the 
way nor extravagant. Just a little body armour, with silver sandals 
instead of shoes.’ 

‘The well-greaved Grecians,’ observed the Recorder, who 
prided himself on his classical attainments. 

‘ Just so,’ continued Grace, whose way it is to take not only 
silence for consent to any of her propositions, but also all remarks 
not absolutely of an antagonistic character. ‘And Tom will lend 
us his bows and arrows.’ 

‘No, no. You will be shooting all over the place, said I. I 
had begun to perceive, by my wife’s being so quiet, that the sug- 
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gestion was insidious, and the whole affair of quite a serious 
character. 

‘But, my dear papa, the bows will be only strung at our backs, 
and the arrows will be in their quivers ; and you said you would 
‘¢ see about it,” you know, and you never go back from your word.’ 

And that was how the charades came about, as many other 
things do in the house of which I am the reputed master, where 
to hesitate is to be compromised, and to ‘see about it’ is a binding 
promise. 

The girls assured me that the ‘ proper dresses’ had been pro- 
cured from Nathan’s (the costumier) ; so, although I confess that 
they did not altogether come up to—or rather down to—my ideas 
of propriety, I supposed it was so, The spectators, too, were for- 
tunately confined toa select circle of relations or familiar friends ; 
and really the way in which Grace stood, spear in hand, as Queen 
of the Amazons, and denounced the degeneracy of her daughter 
because she wouldn’t drown Baba like a kitten, made one quite a 
convert to infanticide. 

‘Daughter of mine thou art not’ (which was certainly very 
true). ‘What should this madness mean?’ she inquired with 
ferocity ; and then proceeded with a personal narrative: had not 
she (Thalestris) 


Sought the Macedonian out from amidst his wars, 

And turned her softest love-songs to the clash of cimeters, 

That there should be a princess as was not looked upon 

Since the great sun began to shine or Thermodon to run, 

To whose bold heart not stranger should be the rush of fear 

Than that false love which dyes thy cheek and shames it with a tear, 
Whose voice should speak, as I should hear, alone of victory ? 

Up through those liquid lashes look, Lampeto: art thou she ? 


Then Lampeto looked up through her liquid lashes, and, to the 
astonishment (fortunately mute) of Baba, thus replied :— 


I am, I am; thou knowst it. Where fiercest fall the blows, 
Where friends are few and faintest, where thickest stand the foes, 
Thou knowst whose foot is firmest, thou knowst whose battle-cry 
Far, far beyond the foremost rings clearest through the sky. 


Here the voice of Baba, alarmed by Jenny’s unwonted excitement 
of tone, began to ring out pretty clearly, as if in illustration. 
The spectators, who had at first been all for Lampeto, would have 
veered round to Thalestris (as a female substitute for Herod, King 
of the Jews), had not Lampeto been too quick for them: 


It is not well to taunt me. See here, upon my brow, 
The Scythian’s brand fell moons ago, and ye would think but now. 
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Ay, and methinks not always are those blue eyes so tame, 

When the wild war-note waketh the slumber of their flame; 

Ay, and not always thus, too, with supplicating hands, 

When the Albanian comest, the waster of our lands, 

Who of their crested chieftains, who of their mailéd men, 

Has seen this right arm raised to strike, and sought his home again ? 


Here Grace raised her right hand, which, with a very deadly 
weapon in it, might possibly have harmed a mouse, and drew 
down quite a tornadoof applause. Everybody said that ‘ they had 
no idea it was in her’ to express herself so forcibly and look so 
fierce, except Uncle John, who muttered something about ‘all 
women having a temper of their own,’ which happily was drowned 
in plaudits. But now it was the turn of Thalestris to cut in again, 
who had been meanwhile very successful in reducing Baba to 
silence by a terrific shaking of her spear :— 

Now ’tis in truth my daughter; thus should she always speak. 

‘ Heavens!’ thought I, but I said nothing. 

Now can I mark her father well on her brow and cheek. 
‘ That’s good,’ said Jack: ‘so can I.’ 


More—tell me more, I pray thee. Again he’s at my side— 

His love-moods and his vengeance, his passion and his pride. 

I see the captive armies watching without his tent ; 

The haughtiest look is humbled, the proudest neck is bent. 

I see the broken armies, their noblest chiefs in chains, 

Their bravest with the vultures upon Arbela’s plains, 

And his own warriors round him, swift at his beck and call, 

And that fierce stamp that shakes their souls—ay, I can see it all. 


Nay, mother, nay ; thou dost but see thy daughter and her child. 

Proud words flow free and fast enough when wrong drives woman wild. 

There are no warriors here, mother, but these two tiny hands 

Have far more force with Lampeto than all the Grecian bands. 

And after a few more lines, finding Thalestris still implacable, 
she drew a jewelled dagger (the hire of which, I afterwards noticed, 
was the exact price of an attorney’s letter, namely, six-and-eight- 
pence), and stabbed Baba among his flannels. With the trifling 
exception of the child himself, who resented his own assassination 
beyond measure, the performance was a complete success, and my 
nephew Tom, who wrote the charade, came in for his full share 
of congratulation, He had evidently, it was agreed, a talent for 
domestic drama, and some one suggested aloud that it was quite a 
pity he didn’t write for the stage. Tom looked at Jack, expecting 
an outburst of disapprobation ; but his uncle only nodded and said 
he could see no harm in that, so long as nothing he wrote was 
accepted. ‘I have known a young man to write for the stage for 
years,’ were his words, ‘ and not be a penny the worse for it ;’ which 
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I very well knew was a sly hit at me, who had had a few plays in 
manuscript for an indefinite period, though the fact was only 
known to some friends of my early days, and I should have been 
very sorry (from a professional point of view) had it got abroad. 

There was a good deal of talk about the charade both then 
and afterwards; but it had been played at Christmas-time, when 
diversions of all kinds abound, and it was taken by our friends very 
much as a matter of course. ‘Months rolled on,’ as the story- 
tellers say, and I flattered myself that the excitement created by 
Thalestris and Lampeto (not to mention Baba) had died out ; that 
the girls, though proud of the success that had attended their first 
dramatic effort a year ago, were content to rest upon their laurels ; 
and that I should hear no more upon the subject, at all events in 
connection with the small end of the wedge. 

I confess I had taken some measures for self-defence by 
earnestly observing that, after what I had seen of the fuss and 
trouble caused by the getters-up of a mere charade, it seemed to 
me that people must go mad before they allowed their back draw- 
ing-rooms to be turned into a stage; and that, while I had not 
much to say against the Amazonian affair, I thought the less 
young ladies exhibited themselves in other characters than their 
own before spectators, the more highly men of sense—and means 
—would be likely to regard them; but these precautions seemed 
to be unnecessary. I was at ease and unsuspecting as Adam in 
the garden—indeed, I was reading the evening paper after dinner 
—when Eve appeared one evening, in the person of my Julia, and 
caused my fall, 

‘My dear husband,’ said she, ‘I have come upon quite a 
treasure ;’ and with that she handed me, not an apple, but a little 
rolled-up manuscript, dim with the rust of ages, which I presently 
recognised as one of my almost forgotten plays. It was called The 
Deputy; and though I do not say of it as the famous Seudéry did 
of his Arminius, ‘It is a masterpiece; and if my labour could 
ever deserve a crown, I would crown it for this work,’ I must 
confess it was a very pretty little thing, and would have been 
worth a good many crowns to a discerning manager. 

‘Why, where on earth did you find it?’ inquired I, not dis- 
pleased to see this offspring of my youth. 

‘In the old cabinet in the library, my dear, along with several 
others. As it was a wet day, I read it to the girls this morning, 
and they were perfectly charmed with it.’ 

‘They are good girls,’ said I, ‘ and sensible girls; girls of con- 
siderable taste and culture. Some of the other plays were far from 
bad, too, if I remember right.’ 
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‘They were all excellent, my dear, but we liked The Deputy 
best. It is so witty, and runs so pleasantly. And how admirably, 
we all thought, it would go off on the stage!’ 

‘If it ever got on there, I dare say it would,’ said I drily. 

‘It ought to be acted, mused my wife ; ‘it really ought.’ And 
there the matter dropped—for about five minutes. Then in came 
Jenny with, ‘Oh, papa, I have such a capital plan in my head 
about your beautiful play! There are two lady characters in it 
which would just suit me and Grace; and the third, the leading 
one, seems really written for Rose Symonds—if we can only get 
her to do it. Why should we not play it at home ?’ 

Now, as I have said, I had the greatest objection to private 
theatricals ina general way. I think they make young ladies who 
act in them, to say the least of it, conspicuous; and they are also 
often objectionable in themselves. But, on the other hand, here 
was a play of my own, really in every way admirable; and what 
could be more fitting and, indeed, filial than that my own daugh- 
ters and Rose Symonds (who had a magnificent figure, and would 
look the heroine to perfection) should see what they could make 
of it, before a few friends, and strictly, as it were, within the home 
circle? The whole thing, put in that light, seemed a very pleasant 
notion, and I wrote a few lines to Tom, who frequented the 
theatres a good deal, to ask him to help us. I also thought it 
right to inform my brother Jack, being Baba’s godfather, the girl’s 
only unmarried uncle, and having a pretty penny of his own, what 
we had in contemplation. 

‘Dear uncle, was Tom’s reply, ‘I’m your man for anything, 
from the Emperor of Morocco to the Second Robber ; and I know 
two eligible young gentlemen who will make themselves useful or 
ornamental, as required.’ 

I thought his note flippant, considering that the play had 
been forwarded to him, and had no Emperor of Morocco or robbers 
in it at all; but I was willing to look over that in consideration of 
his services. 

My brother’s reply—-which he wrote in pencil, from the Bench 
of Justice—was even less satisfactory :— 


Dear Jrm,—I wish you luck with your theatricals. Did I not tell you 
that that charade would be ‘the small end of the wedge’? I’ve got a fellow 
here for burglary with violence who began with adulteration. It’s the same 
story. 

Yours affectionately, 
JACK. 
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II. 


THE THICK END, 


I pon’r deny that Jack’s letter gave me an uncomfortable im- 
pression of having been, so to speak, ‘ taken in and done for’ by 
my wife and the girls; but it was not the first time (nor the 
fiftieth) that the thing had happened, and it only remained for 
me to keep the damage within limits. In this there was, however, 
some difficulty, as I could not but agree with the argument that 
‘it was a pity so admirable a play should be witnessed by only 
a score of people, and those one’s own relatives and belongings, who 
are notoriously the least appreciative of audiences.’ And yet, the 
larger the number of spectators, the more extensive must needs be 
the preparations to receive them. Somehow or other, a hundred 
and fifty got invited, although I objected to them literally inch 
by inch; for, if tiey all came, it seemed to me that there would 
be much less room for them than is usually allotted for the adult 
- human body. 

‘Oh, I'll manage that,’ cried Julia confidently, ‘ if the expense 
does not alarm you. You would not wish them to have a stand- 
up supper, I suppose ?’ 

‘No,’ said I simply, ‘certainly not; they will come here for 
an intellectual gratification. Give them tea and toast, and perhaps 
some coffee and ice.’ 

‘Tea and toast!’ echoed Julia disdainfully. ‘I am really 
astonished at you, my dear James. We have always had some 
name for hospitality. They must have supper, of course. The 
question is, whether it should be only a stand-up one.’ 

‘Why, they can’t have a lie-down one, surely, like the 
Romans, as Jack would say,’ was my simple and classical reply. 

‘Now, my dear James, this is a serious question,’ said my wife 
reprovingly. ‘People think nothing of a stand-up supper, where 
everybody is reaching over everybody else’s shoulder [* Good 
heavens !’ thought I, ‘ what a picture!’], and scrambling for legs 
of chicken and scraps of pie. My advice is, if you do give an 
entertainment of this kind, it should be a good one.’ 

‘Well, I suppose it’s only a question of chairs,’ said I. ‘ Let 
them have chairs.’ 

‘Very good; then you consent to a sit-down supper ?’ 

And I may here say at once that this was not ‘the small end 
of the wedge,’ but the other end. That supper cost me 701. 

‘You will give champagne, of course?’ continued my wife 
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indifferently. ‘Supper without champagne would be an 
anomaly.’ 

‘Then our supper will be an anomaly, my dear,’ said I deci- 
sively. ‘* You may put it on the cards of invitation, if you please: 
“ Private theatricals at 8 ; anomaly at 11.30.” It will be a novelty, 
at all events.’ 

‘ Well, all I can say, James, is, that nobody ever praises anything, 
however good—and I am sure your play is excellent—unless they 
have champagne afterwards. I should be exceedingly sorry that 
your talents failed to be appreciated for the sake of a few bottles 
of champagne.’ 

‘But at the theatres people praise what they see; and yet— 
except, perhaps, in the case of newspaper critics—the managers 
don’t give them champagne after it.’ 

‘That is true, my dear; but theatres are not a private 
house. What will be said in our case (or rather in yours, for I 
don’t care what they say about me; it is your reputation that I 
am jealous about)—what will they say when they see only claret 
and sherry on the table, and no long glasses?’ Why, “ What a 
pity it is that a man of such transcendent abilities should be so 
mean !”’ 

So the champagne was agreed upon. This was a mere detail, 
though rather an expensive one. The proceedings in other re- 
spects were wholesale. ‘The house was literally pulled to pieces. 
Doors were taken off their hinges, and curtains brought down from 
everywhere to supply their place. The drawing-room, which was 
to be the theatre and auditorium, was wrecked; and on the desert 
waste thus created raised seats were erected. The stage was put up 
by ‘skilled workmen,’ with their usual disregard to the wall-paper, 
and the chief mirror was smashed by a ladder. They also dawdled 
over their work to that extent that it got whispered in the neigh- 
bourhood, among the people that were not asked to the play, that 
they were obliged to work on Sundays, and that my daughters 
played sacred airs on the harmonium to drown the noise of the 
hammers and saws. I was at church myself, and can’t say. 
Indeed, I was very seldom in the house at all, for it had become 
unbearable. Anarchy reigned everywhere, even in the kitchen, 
and I was compelled to take my meals at the club. 

But all this was nothing to the rehearsals. Miss Rose Symonds, 
whom we had fixed upon for our leading lady, had a temper of 
her own, and drove Tom, who was stage manager, quite frantic 
with it. She had professed herself willing ‘ to make herself useful 
in any part,’ well knowing that she was to act the chief one, but 
it was found that this meant she wanted to play them all. She 
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wished to cut all the good ‘bits’ out of the speeches of the 
others and put them into her own, on the. ground that they 
‘dwarfed the heroine.’ Considering that she stood five feet ten in 
her satin shoes, this assertion was ridiculous. She appropriated 
even the prologue and the epilogue, which I had secretly intended 
to have spoken myself. Her egotism was so tremendous that the 
others quailed before it, like animals before the human eye. 
Magnificent as she was to look at, the three young men (and of 
course the two young women) would have wished her a size or two 
smaller, and a few degrees less beautiful, if by that means she 
would have become what the stage people called ‘ practicable.’ 
Her mother was ‘ an Honourable,’ and she never forgot it. 

After one terrible scene (not in my play) Tom came to me in 
my dressing-room—the only apartment I could now call my own 
—and protested that he couldn’t stand it any longer. He must 
get somebody else. 

‘Nonsense,’ said I; ‘ Miss Symonds is a splendid creature, 
and exactly corresponds with my conception of the part with which 
she is intrusted.’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said he; ‘ but you have not got to re- 
hearse with her. Now, if you'll allow me, I know a young lady— 
an admirably conducted girl—who is a professional actress ; her 
father is an architeet——’ 

‘I don’t care what her father is, sir,’ interrupted I, with in- 
dignation. ‘Do you suppose I will allow a professional actress to 
appear under this roof with my daughters ?’ 

‘She would do your play a deal more justice than this 
giantess.’ 

‘Well, well, that may be ; but we must make some sacrifice to 
principle, Tom.’ 

‘Then there is Miss Kemble, daughter of your old friend the 
Canon, at Exeter, and great-grandniece to the immortal actor of the 
same name: she has an hereditary talent for the stage, you know; 
and I think I could persuade her to help us. She is a quick study— 

‘A what ?’ 

‘ Learns her part rapidly, I mean. Now, if I could get her -——’ 

‘No, no; it’s not to be thought of, Tom. Consider how angry 
the Symondses would be; and your aunt has a great regard for 
them. We couldn’t give any reason for packing the girl off, 
except that she was too tall. You must do the best with her you 
can.’ 

I did carry my point there, and the professional services of 
Miss Rose Symonds were retained. 

Time went on, and with it our gigantic preparations. Pink- 
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and-gold cards of invitation were sent out to the one hundred and 
fifty people, and they almost all accepted: they always do when 
there are theatricals, which are hailed with delight as a variation 
from the eternal round of balls and dinners; and some of them 
asked permission to bring a friend. 1 had a thousand dismal 
apprehensions of failure, but they were swallowed up in the dread 
of the drawing-room floor giving way, and everybody going to the 
supper-table (which was underneath) before the proper time. The 
day before the appointed night arrived, and all was ready; the 
house looked like a bower. So thickly was it planted with ever- 
greens and flowers (which are rather dear at that time of the year) 
that I felt like a ‘ Jack in the Green’ as I left it for the City that 
morning. I had not been at the office an hour when a telegram 
arrived from my wife: ‘ Tom is taken ill: what are we to do?’ 

I don’t know the exact ejaculation I made use of when I read 
this piece of news, but I noticed that my chief clerk, who was with 
me at the time, and who belongs to ‘a serious family,’ opened his 
eyes and mouth and threw up his hands like a semaphore; so it is 
probable that it was something stronger than ‘Good gracious !’ 
The next moment I was in a hansom cab, leaving the telegram 
behind me, the contents of which subsequently got abroad in the 
office, and gave rise among the young gentlemen to the ridiculous 
report that the illness of a favourite tomcat had thus upset me. 
It was not a cat, alas! but a catastrophe. 

Tom was ‘down’ with a quinsy sore-throat, and a substitute 
for him was out of the question. My wife and daughters were en- 
gaged for the next three hours in writing and telegraphing to put 
the people off. It was hardly to be expected, with all the care in 
the world, but that some of the one hundred and fifty would turn 
up the next night, and very apprehensive we felt as it drew nigh. 
There was something ghastly in the notion of half-a-dozen people 
coming down to our artificial arbour in January to eat a cold sup- 
per. It was like a stage picnic; and, indeed, the stage was there, 
though there was no representation. As luck would have-it, how- 
ever, nobody came, and all the little impromptu jokes we had 
manufactured to mitigate their disappointment and set them at 
their ease were thrown away. I wish the supper could have been 
thrown away too, for living upon tipsy-cake and boned turkeys, 
as we had to do for the next fortnight, made frightful havoc with 
my digestion. However, we got through with it somehow, and 
Tom recovered of his quinsy. , 

The appointed day again drew near; and on this occasion I 
had absolutely insisted that every character should have his or her 
substitute, so that my friends should not be made fools of a second 

G 
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time. My wife (who, like all women, will run any risk) called me 
a ‘dear old fidget ;’ but in this, as I fondly flattered myself, I had 
my way. Tom assured me that he had placed copies of The 
Deputy in safe hands, and that if either actor or actress should fall 
ill a duplicate could be procured at an hour’s notice. Only this 
arrangement, of course, necessitated six more people (the number 
of characters represented) being asked to the entertainment, and 
increased the probability of the floor giving way. I was well 
pleased to find that my wife and I were tostand in the doorway of 
the drawing-room to receive our guests, for underneath that there 
was a joist. 

Now, it would not be credited by persons who are unacquainted 
with the female character, but upon the very morning of the day 
that my play was to be acted, and when she knew that everything 
depended upon her keeping all right, that abominable girl Rose 
Symonds must needs go to the Belgravian Rink and break her leg. 
If she had broken her neck—which, considering her weight and 
size, was likely enough—she could not have done worse, so far as 
we were concerned. The news came just as our little company 
were getting ready for the morning rehearsal, and a pretty com- 
motion it caused. 

‘ However,’ said I, ‘thank goodness and my foresight, you have 
made sure of a substitute, Tom; so take a cab and fetch her.’ 

‘ My dear James,’ said my wife, turning very pale, ‘ the lady we 
thought of was Miss Kemble, of Exeter.’ 

‘Then telegraph for her immediately, and prepay reply.’ I 
was in that state of mind when it is dangerous for even a man’s 
wife to contradict him; and Tom started off at once. 

In half an hour he brought back the message: ‘ Will come up 
in time, and quite prepared.’ 

I almost burst into tears at the relief, and felt so mollified 
towards the authoress of our calamity as to express a hope that it 
would not be necessary to cut her leg off higher than the ankle. 

Fortunately Tom had thought of ascertaining the new per- 
former’s height in inches—and even round the waist—and Miss 
Rose’s stage costume was altered accordingly to suit her. None 
of us, az it happened, had seen Miss Kate Kemble since she was a 
child, but she had given promise of good looks, so that we all 
hoped for the best. I am bound to say that she proved to be very 
satisfactory in that respect. She arrived just in time for one 
dress rehearsal, and was received with open arms; indeed, I was 
so charmed with her prompt proceedings, and also touched with 
the remembrance of my old friendship for her father the Canon, 
that I gave her a parental kiss, at which I saw Tom snigger. I 
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confess I didn’t ask much after her father, but then there was no 
time for anything but business—that is, stage business. She was 
to sleep at her aunt’s house in town, and return to Exeter the next 
day. ‘She had really got up her part extremely well, and looked 
the character to perfection. She had not so grand an appearance 
as the Symonds, but she had ten times her vivacity. I could see 
that Tom vastly preferred her to the other, and of course he was 
the best judge ; but it struck me that my wife and daughters were 
a little stiff with her, which, considering the great obligation we 
were under, I thought very bad taste, and therefore I made up for 
‘it all I could. Curiously enough, whenever I made myself agree- 
able to the poor girl, I saw Tom snigger. But nothing made 
much impression upon me at that time, my mind being monopo- 
lised with the drama and the instability of the drawing-room floor. 

Modesty forbids me to say more of the performance of The 
Deputy than that it was a complete success. The actors did every 
justice to the play, especially Miss Kemble, who was perfectly self- 
possessed, and, as Tom observed, ‘fairly drew down the house.’ I 
replied that I was very glad to say she didn’t, though I have reason 
to believe, from the cracks that afterwards appeared in the dining- 
room ceiling, that she was within a very little of doing it. Every- 
thing went off well, including the audience ; and when I put Kate 
Kemble, who was the last to go, into her cab, I could really have 
found it in my heart to kiss her, only that Tom stood by with that 
eternal snigger. However, I spoke of her to my wife and the girls 
as she deserved to be spoken of, and I am bound to say that they 
allowed that she had acted to perfection. Perhaps she had put the 
girls a little into the shade, but they had plenty of praise for their 
own share; and, on the whole, we had all cause to congratulate 
ourselves. Everybody had said (after the champagne) that if The 
Deputy was not put upon the stage it would be a loss to the 
metropolis, though if it was so it could not possibly be better acted 
than it had been under our humble roof. 

You may imagine, perhaps, good reader, that there is nothing 
more to be told; but Iam sorry to say youare mistaken. The 
success of my dramatic trifle gave me a temporary interest in the 
theatres, and I attended them more than once. On one occasion, 
when my own people happened to be going out to a concert (a 
thing I detest), I asked Tom to dine with me at the club, and 
afterwards to go to the play. 

‘ What play is it on which you have set your affections ?’ asked 
Tom as we were discussing our fish. 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘I have got two stalls for the Variety ; there’s a 


very pretty piece, they tell me, going on there.’ 
a 2 
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‘ Oh, I don’t think you’ll like that, uncle,’ observed Tom, turn- 
ing very pale. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ said I, thinking the salmon was disagree- 
ing with him. 

‘Well, I don’t think that play will please you. I think we'd 
better go somewhere else.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense! It’s a very proper play. Old Dudgeon 
told me he had taken his wife and family to see it, and I am sure 
he is particular enough.’ 

‘You'll do as you please,’ replied Tom, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

‘ Of course I shall,’ said I; and we went. 

It was a lively play enough—though certainly without the wit 
of The Deputy; but the remarkable point about it was one of the 
players. 

‘ Why, bless my soul and body !’ cried I, as the heroine entered, 
‘ that’s Miss Kate Kemble!’ 

‘No, no,’ said Tom ; ‘ she’s only very like her; it’s an accidental 
coincidence.’ 

But I saw her distinctly give a nod of recognition to Tom and 
an unmistakable smile to me. 

. ©Good heavens !’ said I; ‘I shall never forgive myself, Tom, if 
that poor girl’s success at our house should have induced her to go 
upon the stage in defiance of her family. What must the Canon 
think of his old friend F 

‘ My dear uncle, she has nothing to do with the Canon,’ inter- 
rupted Tom, struggling with an inward convulsion of laughter. 
‘She is a very good girl, but she is a professional actress, and not 
Miss Kemble at all. Of course we could not have procured her 
services at a moment’s notice, even if we had bespoken them, 
which we had not thought it worth while to do. You were right, 
of course, as you always are, uncle; but we did not take the pre- 
cautions you suggested. When the Symonds broke her leg, there 
was nothing for it but to engage yonder excellent young woman, 
which accordingly I did. . I told my aunt and the girls all about 
it, but we thought it best not to tell you; for though the young 
lady is highly respectable, and her father’s an architect,’ you might 
have made objections.’ 

‘You abominable young scoundrel,’ said I, ‘how dared you do 
such a thing ?’ 

‘Well, I thought anything was preferable to making a failure 
of your excellent play. There has been no harm done, after all; 
though, under the circumstances, it was a misfortune that your old 
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friendship with her supposed father, the Canon, should have 
carried you to—at least, I think I saw you-——’ 

‘Dear me!’ said I, growing red all over, ‘so I did: I really 
believe I kissed her. Well, well, let bygones be bygones, and 
don’t let us say anything more about it to anybody !’ 

So I forgave Tom, upon the understanding that he should never 
tell; and my wife and the girls do not know to this hour that J 
know how shamefully they tricked me ; and, above all, my brother 
Jack doesn’t know, or else I should never hear the last of the 
‘small end of the wedge,’ and what came of our private theatricals. 





Co an Old Cpnic. 


Nay, cease of your young days to prate, 
When ‘ twenty’ marked the century’s date ! 
I swear, in ‘ seventy-nine,’ 
The girls to whom you fain would preach, 
If less precise their dress and speech, 
- Are fully as divine! 


Why still lament the bygone days ? 
Are not our maidens still to praise, 
In spite of altered use ? 
The cowl ne’er made the monk, you know ; 
Fair forms as trippingly may go 
In high heels as in shoes. 


How quaint they showed! the short high waist, 
With kerchief o’er the bosom placed, 
And mittens long and prim ; 
The feathered hat—scant-skirted gown, 
Which let the silken clocks be shown 
That decked those ankles trim. 


The heart as fervently may beat 
As underneath a kerchief neat, 

When stays press tight upon it ; 
Though hat and feather be away, 
Bright eyes can shine, as frank and gay, 

Beneath a Paris bonnet. 


Then cease your praise of olden times, 
And own the truth that urged these rhymes,— 
Fair maids there still are plenty ! 
Their hearts as true, their deeds as good, 
As winning sweet their maidenhood, 
In ‘ seventy-nine’ as ‘ twenty.’ 
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Lucretia. 


BY J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 


I witt acknowledge that I was certainly a very young man in 
the year 67: indeed, I was only just turned of twenty, and was 
inordinately proud of a slight downy fringe on my upper lip, which 
I was pleased to speak of as my moustache. Still, I was asturdy 
young fellow enough, in spite of my consumptive tendencies, and 
not given to groundless fears in a general way: but I must allow 
that I was decidedly frightened by my adventure in the Richmond 
Hotel on the Christmas Eve of that aforesaid year of grace. It 
may be a foolish reminiscence, yet I dare say you won’t mind 
listening to it. 

When I say the Richmond Hotel, you must not understand me 
to speak of the Star and Garter in the town of that ilk situated in 
the county of Surrey, England. The Richmond where I passed my 
uncomfortable Christmas Eve stands on the banks of the pretty 
St. Francis River in Lower Canada. I had gone out to the colony 
in the autumn of that year to look after a small property of my 
mother’s near Kamouraska; and I originally intended to spend 
the winter in Quebec. But as November and December wore 
away, and the snow grew deeper and deeper upon the plains of 
Abraham, I became gradually aware that a Canadian winter was 
not the best adapted tonic in the world for a hearty young man 
with a slight hereditary predisposition to consumption. I had 
seen enough of Arctic life in Quebee during those two initial 
months to give me a good idea of its pleasures and its drawbacks. 
I had steered my taboggan down the ice-cone at the Falls of 
Montmorenci; I had driven a sleigh, téte-ad-téte with a French 
Canadian belle, to a surprise picnic in a house at Sainte Anne ; I 
had skated, snow-shoed, and curled to my heart’s content; and I 
had caught my death of cold on the frozen St. Lawrence, not to 
mention such minor misfortunes as getting my nose, ears, and feet 
frost-bitten during a driving party up the banks of the Chaudiére. 
So a few days before Christmas, I determined to strike south. I 
would go for a tour through Virginia and the Carolinas, to 
escape the cold weather, waiting for the return of the summer 
sun to catch a glimpse of Niagara and the great: lakes. 

For this purpose I must first go to Montreal: and, that being 
the case, what could be more convenient than to spend Christmas- 
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day itself with the rector at Richniond, to whom I had letters of 
introduction, his wife being in fact « first cousin of my mother’s ? 
Richmond lies half-way on the Grand Trunk line between Quebec 
and Montreal, and it would be more pleasant, by breaking my 
journey there, to eat my turkey and plum-pudding in a friend’s 
family than in that somewhat cheerless hotel the Dominion Hall. 
So off I started from the Point Levy station at four o’clock on the 
24th of December, hoping to arrive at my journey’s end about one 
o’clock on Christmas morning. 

Now, those were the days, just after the great American civil 
war, when gold was almost unknown either in the States or 
Canada, and everybody used greasy dollar notes of uncertain and 
purely local value. Hence I was compelled to take the money for 
expenses on my projected tour in the only form of specie which 
was available, that of solid silver. A hundred and fifty pounds in 
silver dollars amounts to a larger bulk and a heavier weight than 
you would suppose ; and I thought it safer to carry the sum in my 
own hands, loosely bundled into a large leather reticule, Hinc 
ille lacrime :—that was the real cause of my night’s adventure 
and of the present story. 

When I got into the long open American railway-carriage, 
with its comfortable stove and warm foot-bricks, I found only one 
seat vacant, and that was a red velvet sofa, opposite to another 
occupied by a girl of singular beauty. I can remember to this 
day exactly how she was dressed. I dare say my lady readers will 
think it horribly old-fashioned at the present time, but it was the 
very latest and most enchanting style in the year 67. On her 
head was a coquettish little cheese-plate bonnet, bound round with 
one of those warm, soft, fleecy woollen veils or head-wraps which 
Canadian girls know as Nubias. Her dress was a short winter 
walking costume of the period, trimmed with fur, and vandyked at 
the bottom so as to show a glimpse of the quilted down petticoat 
underneath. Her little high-heeled boots, displayed by the short 
costume, were buttoned far above the ankle, and bound with fur to 
match the dress; while a tiny tassel at the side added just a 
suspicion of Parisian coquetry. Her cloak was lined with sable, or 
what seemed so to my undiscriminating eyes; and her rug was a 
splendid piece of wolverine skins. As to her eyes, her lips, her 
figure, I had rather not attempt them. I can manage clothes, 
but not goddesses. Altogether, quite a dream of Canadian beauty, 
not devoid of that indefinable grace which goes only with the 
French blood. 

I was not bold in 67, and I would have preferred to take any 
other seat rather than face this divine apparition: but there was 
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no help for it since all the others were filled ; so I sat down a little 
sheepishly, I dare say. Almost before we were well out of the 
station we had got into a conversation, and it was she who began it. 

‘You are an Englishman, I think?’ she said, looking at me 
with a frank and pleasant smile. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, colouring, though why I should have been 
ashamed of my nationality for that solitary moment of my life I 
cannot imagine,—unless, perhaps, because she was a Canadian ; 
* but how on earth did you discover it ?’ 

‘You would have been more warmly wrapped up if you had 
lived long in Canada,’ she replied. ‘In spite of our stoves and 
hot bricks, you'll find yourself very cold before you get to your 
journey’s end.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said ; ‘I suppose it’s rather chilly late at night in these 
big cars.’ 

‘ Dreadfully ; oh, quite terribly. You ought to have arug, you 
really ought. Won’t you let me lend you one? I have another 
under the seat here.’ 

‘But you brought that for yourself, I interposed. ‘ You will 
want it by-and-by when it gets a little colder.’ 

‘Oh, no,I shan’t. This is warm enough for me, it’s wolverine. 
You have a mother?’ 

What an extraordinary question, I thought, and what an un- 
usually friendly girl. Was she really quite as simple-minded as she 
seemed, or could she be the ‘designing woman’ of the novels? 
Yes, I admitted to her cautiously that I possessed a maternal 
parent, who was at that moment safely drinking her tea in a 
terrace in South Kensington. 

‘I have none,’ she said, with an emphasis on the personal 
pronoun, and a sort of appealing look in her big eyes. ‘ But you 
should take care of yourself for her sake. You really must take 
my rug. Hundreds, oh, thousands of young Englishmen come 
out here and kill themselves their first winter by imprudence.’ 

Thus adjured, I accepted the rug with many thanks and 
apologies, and wrapped myself warmly up in the corner, with a 
spendid view of my vis-a-vis. 

Exactly at that moment, the ticket collector came round upon 
his official tour. Now, on American and Canadian railways, you 
do not take your ticket beforehand, but pay your fare to the 
collector, who walks up and down through the open cars 
from end to end, between every station. I lifted up my bag of 
silver, which lay on the seat beside me, and imprudently opened it 
to take out a few dollars full in sight of my enchanting neigh- 
bour. I saw her look with unaffected euriosity at the heap of 
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coin within, and I was proud at being able to give such an un- 
equivocal proof of my high respectability—for what better guaran- 
tee of all the noblest moral qualities can any man produce all the 
world over than a bag of dollars ? 

‘What a lot of money!’ she said, as the collector passed on. 
‘What can you want with it all in coin ?’ 

‘I’m going on a tour in the Southern States,’ I confided in 
reply, ‘ and I thought it better to take specie.’ (I was very proud 
ten or twelve years ago of that word specie.) 

‘ And I suppose those are your initials on the reticule ? What 
a pretty monogram! Your mother gave you that for a birthday 
present.’ 

‘You must be a conjurer or a clairvoyant,’ I said, smiling. ‘So 
she did;’ and I added that the initials represented my humble 
patronymic and baptismal designations. 

‘ My name’s Lucretia,’ said my neighbour artlessly, as a child 
might have said it, without a word as to surname or qualifying 
circumstances ; and from that moment she became to me simply 
Lucretia. I think of her as Lucretia to the present day. As she 
spoke, she pointed to the word engraved in tiny letters on her pretty 
silver locket. 

I suppose she thought my confidence required a little more 
confidence in return, for after a slight pause she repeated once 
more, ‘ My name’s Lucretia, and I live at Richmond.’ 

‘Richmond!’ I cried. ‘ Why, that’s just where I’m going. Do 
you know the rector ?’ 

‘Mr. Pritchard? Oh yes, intimately. He's our greatest 
friend. Are you going to stop with him ?’ 

‘For a day or two at least,on my way to Montreal. Mrs. 
Pritchard is my mother’s cousin.’ 

‘ How delightful! Then we may consider ourselves acquaint- 
ances. But you don’t mean to knock them up to-night? They'll 
all be in bed long before one o'clock.’ 

‘No, I haven’t even written to tell them I was coming,’ I 
answered. ‘ They gave me a general invitation, and said I might 
drop in whenever I pleased.’ 

‘Then you must stop at the hotel to-night. I’m going there 
myself. My people keep the hotel.’ 

Was it possible! I was thunderstruck. I had pictured 
Lucretia to myself as at least a countess of the ancien régime, a 
few of whom still linger on in Montreal and elsewhere. Her 
locket, her rugs, her eyes, her chiselled features, all of them 
seemed to me redolent of the old French noblesse. And here it 
turned out that this living angel was only the daughter of an inn- 
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keeper! But in that primitive and pleasant Canadian society 
such things, I thought, can easily be. No doubt she is the petted 
child of the house, the one heiress of the old man’s savings; and 
after spending a winter holiday among the gaieties of Quebec, she 
is now returning to pass the Christmas season with her family. 
I will not conceal the fact that I had already fallen over head and 
ears in love with Lucretia at first sight, and that frank avowal 
made me love her all the more. Besides, these Canadian hotel- 
keepers are often very rich: and was not her manner perfect, and 
was she not an intimate friend of the rector and his wife? All 
these things showed at least that she was accustomed to refined 
society. I caught myself already speculating as to what my 
mother would think of such a match. 

In five minutes it was all arranged about the hotel, and I had 
got into the midst of a swimming conversation with Iuucretia. 
She told me about herself and her past; how she had been educated 
at a convent in Montreal, and loved the nuns oh so dearly, though 
she was a Protestant herself, and only French on her mother’s side. 
(This, I thought, was well,asa safeguard against parental prejudice. ) 
She told me all the gossip of Richmond, and whom I should meet at 
the rector’s, and what a dull little town it was. But Quebec was 
delightful, and Montreal—oh, if she could only live in Montreal, it 
would be perfect bliss. And so I thought myself, if only Lucretia 
would live there with me; but I prudently refrained from saying 
so, as I thought it rather premature. Or perhaps I blushed and 
stammered too much to get the words out. ‘Had she ever been 
in Europe?’ No, never, but she would so like it. ‘Ah, it 
would be delightful to spend a month or two in Paris,’ I suggested, 
with internal pictures of a honeymoon floating through my brain. 
‘Yes, that would be most enjoyable,’ she answered. Altogether, 
Lucretia and I kept chatting uninterruptedly the whole way to 
Richmond, and the other passengers must have voted us most un- 
conscionable bores; for they evidently could not sleep by reason 
of our incessant talking. Wedidnotsleep, nor wish tosleep. And 
Iam bound to say that a more frankly enchanting or seemingly 
guileless girl than Lucretia I have never met from that day to this. 

At last we reached Richmond Dépdt (as the Canadians call 
the stations), very cold and tired externally, but lively enough as 
regards the internal fires. We got out, and looked after our 
luggage. A sleepy porter promised to bring it next morning to 
the hotel. There were no sleighs in waiting—Richmond is too 
much of a country station for that—so I took my reticule in my 
hand, threw Lucretia’s rug across her shoulders, and proceeded to 
walk with her to the hotel. 
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Now, the ‘ Dépot’ is in a suburb known as Melbourne, while 
Richmond itself lies on the other side of the river St. Francis, 
here crossed by a long covered bridge, a sort of rough wooden 
counterpart of the famous one at Lucerne. As we passed out into 
the cold night, it was snowing heavily, and the frost was very 
bitter. Lucretia took my arm without a word of prelude, as 
naturally as if she were my sister, and guided me through the 
snow-covered path to the bridge. When we got under the shelter 
of the wooden covering, we had to pass through the long dark 
gallery, as black as night, heading only for the dim square of 
moonlight at the other end. But Lucretia walked and chatted 
on as unconcernedly as if she had always been in the habit of 
traversing that lonely tunnel-like bridge with a total stranger 
every evening of her life. I confess I was surprised. I fancied a 
prim English girl in a similar situation, and I began to wonder 
whether all this artlessness was really as genuine as it looked. 

At the opposite end of the bridge we emerged upon a street of 
wooden frame houses. In one of them only there was a light. 
‘ That’s the hotel!’ said Lucretia, nodding towards it, and again I 
suffered a thrill of disappointment. I had pictured to myself a 
great solid building like the St. Lawrence Hall at Montreal, for- 
getting that Richmond was a mere country village; and here I 
found a bit of a frame cottage as the whole domain of Lucretia’s 
supposed father. It was too awful ! 

We reached the door and entered. Fresh surprises were in 
store for me. The passage led into a bar, where half-a-dozen 
French Canadians were sitting with bottles and glasses, playing 
some game of cards. One rather rough-looking young man 
jumped up in astonishment as we entered, and exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
Lucretia, we didn’t expect you for another hour. I meant to take 
the sleigh for you.’ I could have knocked him down for calling 
her by her Christian name, but the conviction flashed upon me 
that this was Lucretia’s brother. He glanced up at the big 
Yankee clock on the mantelpiece, which pointed to a quarter past 
twelve, then pulled out his watch and whistled. ‘Stopped three 
quarters of an hour ago, by Jingo,’ was his comment. ‘Why, I 
forgot to wind it up. Upon my word, Lucretia, I’m awfully sorry. 
But who is the gentleman ?’ 

‘A friend of the Pritchards, Tom dear, who wants a bed here 
to-night. I couldn’t imagine why the sleigh didn’t come for me. 
It’s so unlike you not to remember it.’ And she gave him a look 
to melt adamant. 

Tom was profuse in his apologies, and made it quite clear that 
his intentions at least had been most excellent ; besides, he kissed 
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Lucretia with so much brotherly tenderness that I relented of my 
desire to knock him down. Then brother and sister retired for a 
while, apparently to see after my bedroom, and I was left alone in 
the bar. 

I cannot say I liked the look of it. The men were drinking 
whisky and playing écarté—two bad things, I thought in my 
twenty-year-old propriety. My dear motler hated gambling, 
which hatred she had instilled into my youthful mind, and this 
was evidently a backwoods gambling-house. Moreover, I carried a 
bag of silver coin, quite large enough to make it well worth while 
to rob me. The appearances were clearly against Lucretia’s home ; 
but surely Lucretia herself was a guarantee for anything. 

Presently Tom returned, and told me my room was ready. I 
followed him up the stairs with a beating heart and a heavy reti- 
cule, At the top of the landing Lucretia stood smiling, my 
candle in her hand, and showed me into the room. Tom and she 
looked around to see that all was comfortable, and then they both 
shook hands with me, which certainly seemed a curious thing for 
an inn-keeper and his sister. As soon as they were gone, I began 
to look about me and consider the situation. The room had two 
doors, but the key was gone from both. I opened one towards the 
passage, but found no key outside; the other, which probably 
communicated with a neighbouring bedroom, was locked from the 
opposite side. Moreover, there had once been a common bolt on 
this second door, but it had been removed. I looked close at the 
screw-holes, and was sure they were quite fresh. Could the bolt 
have been taken off while I was waiting in the bar? All at once 
it flashed upon my mind that I had been imprudently confiding in 
my disclosures to Lucretia. I had told her that I carried 1500. in 
coin, an easy thing to rob and a difficult thing to identify. She 
had heard that nobody was aware of my presence in Richmond, 
except herself and her brother. I had not written to tell the 
Pritchards I was coming, and she knew that I had not told anyone 
of my whereabouts, because I did not decide where I should go 
until I talked with her about the matter. No one in Canada 
would miss me. If these people chose to murder me for my 
money (and inn-keepers often murder their guests, I thought), 
nobody would think of inquiring or know where to inquire for 
me. Weeks would elapse before my mother wrote from England 
to ask my whereabouts, and by that time all traces might well be 
lost. I left Quebec only telling the people at my hotel that I was 
going to Montreal. Then I thought of Lucretia’s eagerness to get 
into conversation, her observation about my money, her suggestion 
that I should come to the Richmond Hotel. And how could she, 
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a small inn-keeper’s daughter, afford to get all those fine furs and 
lockets by fair means? Did she really know the Pritchards, or 
was it likely, considering her position? All these things came 
across me ina moment. What a fool I had been ever to think of 
trusting such a girl! 

I got up and walked about the room. It was evidently 
Lucretia’s own bedroom; ‘part of the decoy,’ said I to myself 
sapiently. But could so beautiful a girl really hurt one? A piece 
of music was lying on the dressing-table. I took it up and looked 
at it casually. Gracious heavens! it was a song from ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia!’ Her very name betrayed her! She too was a Lucretia. 
I walked over to the mantelpiece. A little ivory miniature hung 
above the centre: I gave it a glance as I passed. Incredible! It 
was the Beatrice Cenci! Talk of beautiful women! Why, they 
poison one, they stab one, they burn one alive, with a smile on 
their lips. - Lucretia must have a taste for murderesses. Evidently 
she is a connoisseur. 

At least, thought I, I shall sell my life dearly. I could not go 
to bed ; but I pulled the bedstead over against one of the doors— 
the locked one—and I laid the mattress down in front of the other. 
Then I lay down on the mattress, my money-bag under my head, 
and put the poker conveniently by my side. If they came to rob 
and murder me, they should at least have a broken head to 
account for next day. But I soon got tired of this defensive atti- 
tude, and reflected that, if I must lie awake all night, I might as 
well have something to read. So I went over to the little book- 
case and took down the first book which came to hand. It bore 
on the outside the title ‘(Euvres de Victor Hugo. Tome I*. 
Théatre.’ ‘This, at any rate,’ said I to myself, ‘will be light and 
interesting.’ I returned to my mattress, opened the volume, and 
began to read Le Rov.s’amuse. 

I had never before dipped into that terrible drama, and I 
devoured it with a horrid avidity. I read how Triboulet bribed 
the gipsy to murder the king; how the gipsy’s sister beguiled him 
into the hut ; how the plot was matured; and how the sack con- 
taining the corpse was delivered over to Triboulet. It was an 
awful play to read on such a night and in such a place, with the 
wind howling round the corners and the snow gathering deeply 
upon the window-panes. I was in a considerable state of fright 
when I began it: I was in an agony of terror before I had got 
half-way through. Now and then I heard footsteps on the stairs: 
again I could distinguish two voices, one a woman’s, whispering 
outside the door; a little later, the other door was very slightly 
opened and then pushed back again stealthily by a man’s hand. 
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Still, I read on. At last, just as I reached the point where 
Triboulet is about to throw the corpse into the river, my candle, 
a mere end, began to sputter in its socket, and after a few ineffec- 
tual flickers suddenly went out, leaving me in the dark till morning. 

I lay down once more, trembling but wearied out. A few 
minutes later the voices cameagain. The further door was opened 
a second time, and I saw dimly a pair of eyes (not, I felt sure, 
Lucretia’s) peering into the gloom, and reflecting the light from 
the snow on the window. A man’s voice said huskily in an under- 
tone, ‘ It’s all right now;’ and then there was a silence. I knew 
they were coming to murder me. I clutched the poker firmly, 
stood ‘on guard over the dollars, and waited the assault. The 
moment that intervened seemed like a lifetime. 

Aminute. Five minutes. A quarterofanhour. They are evi- 
dently trying to take me off my guard. Perhaps they saw the poker ; 
in any case, they must have felt the bedstead against the door. That 
would show them that I expected them. I held my watch to my 
eir and counted the seconds, then the minutes, then the hours. 
When the candle went out it was three o’clock. I counted up till 
about half-past five. 

After that I must have fallen asleep from very weariness. My 
head glided back upon the reticule, and I dozed unea~“‘ly until 
morning. Every now and then I started in my sleep, but the 
murderers hung back. When I awoke it was eight o’clock, and 
the dollars were still safe under my head. I rose wearily, washed 
myself, and arranged the tumbled clothes in which I had slept, for 
my portmanteau had not yet arrived from the Dépot. Next, I put 
back the bed and mattress, and then I took the dollars and went 
downstairs to the bar, hardly knowing whether to laugh at my 
last night’s terror, or to congratulate myself on my lucky escape 
from a den of robbers. At the foot of the stairs, whom should I 
come across but Lucretia herself? 

In a moment the doubt was gone. She was enchanting. 
Quite a different style of dress, but equally lovely and suitable. 
A long figured gown of some fine woollen material, giving very 
nearly the effect of a plain neat print, and made quite simply to 
fit her perfect little figure. A plain linen collar, and a quiet silver 
brooch. Hair tied in a single broad knot above the head, instead 
of yesterday’s chignon and cheese-plate. Altogether, a model 
winter morning costume for a cold climate. And as she advanced 
frankly, holding out her hand with a smile, I could have cut my 
own throat with a pocket-knife as a merited punishment for 
daring to distrust her. Such is human nature at the ripe age of 
twenty! 
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‘We were so afraid you didn’t sleep, Tom and I,’ she said with 
a little tone of anxiety; ‘we saw a light in your room till so very 
late, and Tom opened the door a wee bit once or twice to see if 
you were sleeping; but he said you seemed to have pulled the 
mattress on the floor. I do hope you weren’t ill.’ 

What on.earth could I answer? Dare I tell this angel how I had 
suspected her? Impossible! ‘ Well, I stammered out, colouring 
up to my eyes, ‘I was rather over-tired, and couldn’t get to rest, 
so I put the candle on a chair, took a book, and lay on the floor 
so as to have a light to read by. But I slept very well after the 
candle went out, thank you.’ 

‘ There were none but French books in the room, though,’ she 
said quickly, *‘ perhaps you read French ?’ 

‘TI read Le Roi s’amuse, or part of it,’ said I. 

‘Oh, what a dreadful play to read on Christmas Eve!’ cried 
Lucretia, with a little deprecating gesture. ‘ But you must come 
and have your breakfast.’ 

I followed her into the dining-room, a pretty little bright- 
looking room behind the bar. Frightened as I was during the 
night, I could not fail to notice how tastefully the bedroom was 
furnished ; but: this little salle-a-~manger was far prettier. The 
paper, the carpet, the furniture, were all models of what cheap and 
simple cottage decorations ought to be. They breathed of Lucre- 
tia. The Montreal nuns had evidently taught her what ‘art at 
home’ meant. The table was laid, and the white table-cloth, with 
its bright silver and sprays of evergreen in the vase, looked 
delightfully appetising. I began to think I might manage a break- 
fast after all. 

‘ How pretty all yor:r things are!’ I said to Lucretia. 

‘Do you think so?’ she answered. ‘I chose them, and I laid the 
table.’ 

I looked surprised: but in a moment more I was fairly over- 
whelmed when Lucretia left the room for a minute, and then re- 
turned carrying a tray covered with dishes. These she rapidly and 
dexterously placed upon the table, and then asked me to take my 
seat. 

‘ But,’ said I, hesitating, ‘am I to understand .... You don’t 
mean tosay .... Are you.... going....to.... wait 
upon me ?’ 

Lucretia’s face was one smile of innocent amusement from her 
white little forehead to her chiselled little chin. ‘ Why, yes,’ she 
answered, laughing, ‘of course I am. I always wait upon our 
guests when I’m at home. And I cooked these salmon cutlets, 
which I’m sure you'll find nice if you only try them while they’re 
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hot.’ With which recommendation she uncovered all the dishes, 
and displayed a breakfast that might have tempted St. Anthony. 
Not being St. Anthony, I can do Lucretia’s breakfast the justice to 
say that I ate it with unfeigned heartiness. 

So my princess was, after all, the domestic manager and assi3- 
tant cook of a small country inn! Not a countess, not even a 
murderess (which is at least romantic), but only a prosaic house- 
keeper! Yet she was a princess for all that. Did she not read 
Victor Hugo, and play ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ and spread her own 
refinement over the village tavern? In no other country could 
you find such a strange mixture of culture and simplicity; but it 
was new, it was interesting, and it was piquant. Lucretia in her 
morning dress officiously insisting upon offering me the buckwheat 
pancakes with her own white hands was Lucretia still, and I fell 
deeper in love than ever. 

After breakfast came a serious difficulty. I must go to the 
Pritchards, but before I went, I must pay. Yet, how was I to ask 
for my bill? I couldm’t demand it of Lucretia. So I sat a while 
ruminating, and at last I said,‘ I wonder how people do when they 
want to leave this house.’ 

‘Why,’ said Lucretia promptly, ‘they order the sleigh.’ 

‘Yes, I answered sheepishly, ‘no doubt. But how do they 
manage about paying?’ 

Lucretia smiled. She was so absolutely transparent, and so 
accustomed to her simple way of doing business, that I suppose she 
did not comprehend my difficulty. ‘They ask me, of course, and 
I tell them what they owe. You owe us half-a-dollar.’ 

Half-a-dollar—two shillings sterling—for a night of romance 
and terror, a bed and bedroom, a regal breakfast, and—Lucretia to 
wait upon one! It was too ridiculous. And these were the good, 
simple Canadian villagers whom I had suspected of wishing to rob 
and murder me! I never felt so ashamed of my own stupidity in 
the whole course of my life. 

I must pay it somehow, I supposed, but I could not bear to 
hand over two shilling pieces into Lucretia’s outstretched palm. 
It was desecration, it was sheer sacrilege. But Lucretia took the 
half-dollar with the utmost calmness, and went out to order the 
sleigh. 

I drove to the rector’s, after saying Good-bye to Lucretia, with 
a clear determination that before I left Richmond she should have 
consented to become my wife. Of course there were social differ- 
ences, but. those would be forgotten in South Kensington, and 
nobody need ever know what Lucretia had been in Canada. 

Hl 
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Besides, she was fit to shine in the society of duchesses—a society 
into which I cannot honestly pretend that I habitually penetrate. 

The rector and his wife gave me a hearty welcome, and I found 
Mrs. Pritchard a good motherly sort of body—just the right woman 
for helping on a romantic love-match. So, in the course of the 
morning, as we walked back from church, I managed to mention 
to her casually that a very nice young woman had come down in 
the train with me from Quebec. 

‘You don’t mean Lucretia?’ cried good Mrs. Pritchard. 

‘ Lucretia,’ 1 answered in a cold sort of way, ‘I think that was 
her name. In fact, I remember she told me so.’ 

‘Oh yes, everybody calls her Lucretia—indeed, she’s hardly got 
any other name. She’s the dearest creature in the world, as simple 
as a child, yet the most engaging and kind-hearted girl you ever 
met. She was brought up by some nuns at Montreal, and being 
a very clever girl, with a great deal of taste, she was their favourite 
pupil, and has turned out a most cultivated person.’ 

* Does she paint ?’ I asked, thinking of the Beatrice. 

‘Oh, beautifully. Her ivory miniatures always take prizes at 
the Toronto Exhibition. And she plays and sings charmingly.’ 

* Are they well off ?’ 

‘Very, for Canadians. Lucretia has money of her own, and 
they have a good farm besides the hotel.’ 

‘She said she knew you very well,’ I ventured to suggest. 

‘Oh yes; in fact, she’s coming here this evening. We have an 
early dinner—you know our simple Canadian habits—and a few 
friends will: drop-into high tea after evening ‘service. She and 
Tom will be among them—you met Tom, of course ?’ 

‘I had the pleasure of making Tom’s acquaintance at one 
o’clock this morning,’ I answered. ‘ But, excuse my asking it, 
isn’t it a little odd for you to mix with people'in their position ?’ 

The rector smiled arid put in his word. ‘ This is‘a democratic 
country,’ he said ; ‘a mere farmer community, after all. We have 
little society in Richmond, and are very glad to know ‘such 
pleasant intelligent people as Tom and Lucretia.’ 

‘But then, the convenances,’ I urged, secretly desiring to have 
my own position strengthened. ‘When I got to the hotel last 
night, or rather this morning, there were a lot of rough-looking 
hulking fellows drinking whisky and playing cards.’ 

‘Ah, I dare say. Old Picard, and young Le Patourel from 
Melbourne, and the Post Office people sitting over a quiet game of 
écarté while they waited for the last train. The English mail was 
in last night. As for the whisky, that’s the custom of the country. 
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We Canadians do nothing without whisky. A single glass of 
Morton’s proof does nobody any harm.’ 

And these were my robbers and gamblers? A party of peace- 
able farmers and sleepy Post officials, sitting up with a sober glass 
of toddy and beguiling the time with écarté for love, in expectation 
of Her Majesty’s mails. I shall never again go to bed with a poker 
by my side as long as I live. 

About seven o’clock our friends came in. Lucretia was once 
more charming ; this time in a long evening dress, a peach-coloured 
silk with square-cut boddice, and a little lace cap on her black hair. 
I dare say I saw almost the full extent of her wardrobe in those three 
changes: but the impression she produced upon me was still that 
of boundless wealth. However, as she had money of her own, I no 
longer wondered at the richness of her toilette, and I reflected that 
a comfortable little settlement might help to outweigh any possible 
prejudice on my mother’s part. 

Lucretia was the soul of the evening. She talked, she flirted 
innocently with every man in the room (myself included), she 
played divinely, and she sang that very song from ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia’ in a rich contralto voice. As she rose at last from the 
piano, I could contain myself no longer. I must find some oppor- 
tunity of proposing to her there and then. I edged my way to 
the little group where she was standing, flushed with the compli- 
ments on her song, talking to our hostess near the piano. As I 
approached from behind, I could hear that they were speaking 
about me, and I caught a few words distinctly. I paused to listen. 
It was very wrong, but twenty is an impulsive age. 

* Oh, a very nice young man indeed,’ Lucretia was saying ; and 
we had a most enjoyable journey down. He talked so simply, 
and seemed such an innocent boy, so I took quite a fancy to him.’ 
(My heart beat about two hundred pulsations to the minute.) 
‘Such a clever, intelligent talker too, full of wide English views 
and interests, so different from our narrow provincial Canadian 
lads.’ (Oh, Lucretia, I feel sure of you now. Love at first sight 
on both sides, evidently!) ‘ And then he spoke to me so nicely about 
his mother. I was quite grieved to think he should be travelling 
alone on Christmas Eve, and so pleased when I heard he was to 
spend his Christmas with you, dear. I thought what I should 
have felt if—— 

I listened with all my ears. What could Lucretia be going to 
say ? 

‘If one of my own dear boys was grown up, and passing his 
Christmas alone in a strange land.’ 

I reeled. The room swam before me. It was too awful. So 
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all that Lucretia had ever felt was a mere motherly interest in me 
as a solitary English boy away from his domestic turkey on the 
twenty-fifth of December! Terrible, hideous, blighting fact! 
Lucretia was married ! 

The rector’s refreshments in the adjoining dining-room only 
went to the length of sponge-cake and weak claret-cup. I 
managed to get away from the piano without fainting and swallowed 
about a quart of the intoxicating beverage by tumblerfuls. When 
I had recovered sufficiently from the shock to trust my tongue, I 
ventured back into the drawing-room. It struck me then that I 
had never yet heard Lucretia’s surname. When she and her 
brother arrived in the early part of the evening, Mrs. Pritchard had 
simply introduced them to me by saying, ‘I think you know Tom 
and Lucretia already.’ Colonial manners are so unceremonious. 

I joined the fatal group once more. ‘Do you know,’ I said, 
addressing Lucretia with as little tremor in my voice as I could 
easily manage, ‘it’s very curious, but I have never heard your 
surname yet.’ 

‘Dear me,’ cried Lucretia, ‘I quite forgot. Our name is 
Arundel.’ 

‘And which is Mr. Arundel?’ I continued. ‘I should like 
to make his acquaintance.’ 

‘Why,’ answered Lucretia with a puzzled expression of face, 
‘ you've met him already. Here he is!’ And she took a neighbour- 
ing young man in unimpeachable evening dress gently by the arm. 
He turned round. It required a moment’s consideration to recog- 
nise in that tall and gentlemanly young fellow with the plain gold 
studs and turndown collar my rough acquaintance of last night, 
Tom himself! 

I saw it ina flash. What a fool I had been! I might have 
known they were husband and wife. Nothing but a pure piece of 
infatuated preconception could ever have made me take them for 
brother and sister. But I had so fully determined in my own 
mind to win Lucretia for myself that the notion of any other 
fellow having already secured the prize had never struck me. 

It was all the fault of that incomprehensible Canadian society, 
with its foolish removal of the natural barriers between classes. 
My mother was quite right. I should henceforth be a high and 
dry conservative in all matters matrimonial, return home in the 
spring with heart completely healed, and after passing correctly 
through a London season, marry the daughter of a general or a 
Warwickshire squire, with the full consent of all the high contract- 
ing parties, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. With this noble and 
moral resolution firmly planted in my bosom, I made my excuses 
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to the rector and bis good little wife, and left Richmond for ever 
the very next morning, without ever seeing Lucretia once again. 

But, somehow, I have never quite forgotten that journey from 
Quebec on Christmas Eve; and though I have passed through 
several London seasons since that date, and undergone increasingly 
active sieges from mammas and daughters, as my briefs on 
the Oxf.rd Circuit grow more and more numerous, I still remain a 
bachelor, with solitary chambers in St. James's. I sometimes 
fancy it might have been otherwise if I could only once have met a 
second paragon exactly like Lucretia. 





Joe Dimmonds, 


Wrecxep! Have I ever been wrecked? It’s a licker to me if I 
haven't ! 

Bill, here’s a gent wants to know if I’ve ever been wrecked! Why, 
Lord love you! 

You comes to me and you says to me, ‘ Wrecked,’ you says? 
Well, I’m a Dutchman! 

‘Where,’ you says?‘ Where?’ And I answers, * Why, all the world 
over !’ 


Wrecked! Why, I was but fourteen—fourteen—and a mug like 
a hinfant’s ! 
And I were the only one saved in the old ‘ Mary Steward,’ of 
Plymouth— 
Leastways, me and the cook was. J come ashore on a hencoop, 
With a lovely pair of black eyes, and my thigh-bone just knocked 
into flinders. 


That there’s the one—look!—the left ’un. You feel of him. 
How’s that for solid ? 

It’s just constitooshun as does it—ay, that’s about it—consti- 
tooshun ; 

Many’s the blooming young bouncer that’s sat on him since, and 
been glad to ; 

All sorts, and colours, and sizes, and all on ’um sorry to leave him. 


Seen a good deal of the world? Ay, ay, if I haven’t I ought to. 

And the world’s seen a good deal of me,—it has so! md d 
if it hasn’t. 

Like enough, more than was pleasant. A long chalk! And, 
thereby, what of it ? 

It all amounts to the same in a hundred years after, don’t it ? 


And then, if it don’t, who’s afraid? Not me. I’m an English- 
man, I am. 

If there’s broken glass to be squared, why, I puts my hand in my 
pocket : 

Whereby you comes to yourown. If not, take it out of my carcase! 

Alla man can do, ain’t it? All right, then. You cork up your 
sermon. 
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Cork up! I knows it beforehand. An eye for a tooth—that’s my 
motto. 

So it is everyone else’s. Leastways, everyone as I’ve dealt with. 

Thereby, mate, nobody’s all black. We're none on us quite 
double-sixes. 

I judge I’m no worse than the rest; and they’re mostly a kind of 
a piebald. 


I’ve sneaked up the Straits in a praam, and I’ve been with coolies 


to Chincha. 

I’ve run the blockade at Charleston, and dodged by a cruiser with 
opium. 

And I’ve sailed ina slaver, I have, with smallpox aboard, and the 
niggers 

Dying like flies; and the sharks in our wake like pigs ata hogtub. 


Never you mind for that! There’s maybe less sand than there’s 
sugar. 

What’s in the books in my name ain’t all on it entered agin me. 

There was that gal I saved. Aha! I thought that ’ud fetch 
him ! 

That was one of my wrecks. The last ’un; and thereby a 
rasper. 


The ship got afire, d’ye see—afire in a ramping sou’-wester ! 

Whereby, with a cargo of spirits, she up and blazed like a bonfire ; 

And we hadn’t barely the time to get a boat off of the davits 

Before she was Lord knows where !—with the skipper and one or 
two others. 


Thirteen days in the jolly-boat. Me, and the skipper’s daughter, 

And six or eight more besides. No grog, and no beef, and no 
backy, 

Only a biscuit or so, and our water aboil in the breakers. 

Out in the Spanish Main, and the sun like the devil’s own 
stoke-hole. 


‘ Hot coppers all!’ was the word, ’cause our water, d’ye see, it 
got finished. 

Me and some more, we chawed bullets, and so did my gal, Miss 
Olympy. 

But they mostly lapped in our bilge, and they lushed the sea~- 
water like blazes. 

Whereby they all got wild-like, and me and the rest couldn’t 
hold ’um. 
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One cove that went off his nut, he magged about Grace like a good 
un. 

The mate, he got pap on the brain, and thought he was rocking a 
cradle. 

And some on ’um cussed and swore, and some on ’um goggled and 
Dlubbered :-— 

It looked like Fiddler’s Green, and I reckoned I’d got my dis- 
charges ! 


Hot? It was fair hell-and-Tommy! And they was for making it 
hotter. 

You savvy ? Wall, I'd my revolver, and talked to ’um like a Dutch 
uncle. 

They let my young woman alone, and she got the half of my 
ration. 

Lucky she did! When we made them there Keys, out of ten or a 
dozen, 


Me and her and two more was all that the sharks hadn’t got at, 

And we was as empty as crabshells. We lived on roast fish for a 
fortnight. 

Better than bootsoles it were. And we kept up our fire for a signal, 

Whereby we got picked up and landed, all four, down at Rio. 


She was a clipper, she was! ‘Joe,’ she says, ‘Joe, you're a 
ruffian, 

But I reckon you’ve saved my life, and I reckon I want that 
revolver. 

‘Just,’ she says, ‘Joe, for a keepsake!’ And thereby, why, 
shipmate, we parted, 

And she wrote to me up at New York, and I went and got drunk 
with the money. 

W. E, HENLEY. 
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Che Prima Donna’s Husband. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 


I. 


MDLLE. F£xiciré DEscHARMEs possessed a noble soprano voice, very 
fluent execution, and a most impassioned manner. She promised 
to be indeed a great singer. She had appeared on the operatic 
stage with what the critics called ‘ unprecedented success.’ The 
critics are perhaps prone to describe all successes as unprecedented, 
and to apply the same terms of adulation to singer after singer. 
But without doubt Mdlle. Descharmes had been well received by 
the Parisian public; genuine applause had rewarded her efforts. 
And it was not only the singer that was approved; the woman had 
been much admired. Mdlle. Descharmes was a beauty: it being 
allowed that she was low of stature and almost unpicturesquely 
plump of figure. Her profuse hair was of a bright golden hue ; 
her mouth was a red rose-bud; her eyes were a sparkling hazel. 
To the brilliance of her complexion art had possibly contributed 
equally with nature. She dressed to perfection; she owned an 
abundance of jewelry, and on what her friends called her ‘ illu- 
mination nights ’ she appeared a-blaze with diamonds. Altogether, 
if it was something to hear Mdlle. Félicité Descharmes, it was also 
something to see her. 

She had been fulfilling an engagement at Brussels, imperson- 
ating in turn the Leonora of Donizetti, the Rachel of Halévy, 
the Valentine and the Alice of Meyerbeer. The audience had 
exhibited a rare enthusiasm; the singer had been prodigiously 
applauded. Encored at every possible opportunity, she had been 
called before the curtain, and recalled, and called again after that. 
Upon the last night of her performance the stage had appeared quite 
carpeted with bouquets, wreaths, and garlands. Hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, hands were clapped, unanimous voices cried 
aloud in her honour. It was a scene of special excitement ; it was 
a veritable triumph. Even the lady herself was satisfied. The 
managers had been her masters in the past; they should be her 
slaves in the future. She looked forward to a long career of pro- 
sperity. She meditated forthwith visiting in turn London, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, New York, &c., possibly San Francisco, the 
Sandwich Islands, and other outlandish places, She would go, in 
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short, wherever there was a public to listen to her and a sufficient 
salary to be received. 

For the present she had sung her final note at the Brussels 
opera-house. The audience had at last permitted her to withdraw 
from before them. But even in her dressing-room she could still 
hear the echoes of the applause she had won; while the attendants 
continued to collect for her the flowers covering the stage. There 
had been some notion of a torch-light procession accompanying 
her carriage to the hotel, and afterwards a serenade to be sung 
beneath her bedroom window by many thousand voices in chorus. 
Abandonment of this plan had become unavoidable, however: 
the rain fell heavily. Their enthusiasm damped and cooled, 
the audience issuing from the opera-house put up their um- 
brellas, plunged through the miry streets, and hurried home to 


Mdlle. Descharmes occupied a suite of apartments at the 
Hotel de Univers, Rue des Hirondelles. She was entertaining a 
few friends at supper after the opera. The only other lady pre- 
sent was the singer’s constant companion, Madame or Mdile. (it was 
not clearly known which) Catinka Kertz. By some Catinka was 
viewed as the mother or at least the aunt of Félicité; but neither 
admitted that they were united by family ties; they professed to 
be simply dear friends. Catinka Kertz was no longer young. It 
was understood that she had been in the past a singer, but never a 
great singer. People were found to add that she had once been 
pretty ; all agreed that she was now extremely plain. She was per- 
haps poor and dependent. There was a certain grand shabbiness 
about her system of costume ; she seemed arrayed always in second- 
hand or cast-off finery. Her silks, satins, and velvets were crumpled, 
smeared, and rusty. Her jewelry was of a cheap and suspicious sort. 

A card was brought to Mdlle. Descharmes. It was inscribed 
simply with the name ‘ Alphonse,’ encircled with flourishes after a 
foreign manner. 

‘Tl not see him!’ said the singer. Something of a gasp 
attended upon this utterance, and it was observed afterwards that 
the colour had gone from her lips; she wore no paint upon her 
lips. 

‘T’ll not see him!’ she repeated; but as she spoke she rose 
from her chair. She whispered for a moment in the ear of Catinka 
Kertz, then she moved quickly to the door. 

A gentleman awaited her in an adjoining room: a tall, thin, 
pallid, even cadaverous-looking gentleman, rather bald, hook- 
nosed, black-bearded, keen-eyed. He wore evening dress; one 
large diamond stud glittering very brilliantly in the midst of his 
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white expanse of shirt-front. His facial expression was somewhat 
mocking and sinister, but there was a certain suggestion of dis- 
tinction about him. His Gibus hat was tucked under his left arm ; 
his black-gloved hands toyed with his watch-chain. He had flung 
his light overcoat upon the back of a chair. 

Mdlle. Descharmes entered, closing the door firmly behind her. 

‘Why are you here?’ she demanded abruptly, the beautiful 
voice becoming very discordantly hard and sharp. ‘ Why are you 
here, and at this hour of the night?’ 

‘Pardon me for disturbing you, he said, bowing politely. 
‘But I could not come sooner.’ 

‘Why come at all? Is it that you want money ?’ 

* One always wants money ; at least, one always takes it when it 
is offered; that is my experience. But I did not come here for 
money absolutely. I have been fortunate, of late. I have not 
been to the tables for nothing. I even broke the bank at Spa.’ 

‘Gambler!’ 

‘Precisely. But your tone is too scornful. Be like the rest 
of the world, Félicité. Reproach me when I fail, not when I 
succeed. The successful speculator is entitled to respect. Success, 
indeed, is always respectable. And consider to what an excellent 


use I have applied my winnings.’ 

*T do not understand.’ 

‘T will explain. I came to-night, for one thing, to ask you if 
you are satisfied with your reception here? The Brussels public 
has been kind toyou? Appreciative? Eestatic? Your triumph 
here has far surpassed your triumph in Paris? Justso. Then my 
money has been well laid out.’ 


‘ You mean—— ’ 


‘I mean—but surely you understand—that triumphs such as 
you enjoy have to be planned, organised, systematised, developed, 
carried out and paid for from the first brava! to the last 
bouquet.’ 

‘The public applauded me greatly. It was plain they liked 
me very much,’ she said simply. 

‘The public! Félicité, you are absurd. The public counts for 
little or nothing in these matters. Left toitself, the public would 
spoil all. It is too timid to have an opinion of its own. It is too 
timid to act upon an opinion, even when an opinion has been given 
it, or rather forced upon it. The public! It is an imbecile—a 
great donkey. You can drive it which way you will if you know 
how to handle the reins, when to ply the whip. Your success has 
been supreme, because no scrap of it was left to the public or to 
chance—because all was arranged beforehand. Each encore, each 
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recall, even the rapturous murmurs that accompanied but did not 
disturb your bravura and fioriture, the mild rapping of gold- 
headed canes upon the floor of the stalls, the gentle tapping toge- 
ther of feminine fingers in the boxes, the coarse clapping of hands 
in the pit, the roars and thunders of the gallery,—I flatter myself 
that I forgot nothing. I was indifferent as to the cost. I led an 
army of no fewer than two hundred claquewrs on to victory. I 
carefully distributed my forces. I instructed them most minutely ; 
they obeyed me implicitly; the result was a triumph along our 
entire line. I congratulate you, Félicité. Cannot you in your 
turn bestow upon me a word of congratulation, of approval, of 
gratitude ?’ 

‘ But if I don’t believe a word of this?’ 

‘It shall be as you please. Only, there is a time to believe and 
a time to disbelieve. It is a fine thing to deserve success; but it 
is better to buy it and make sure of it, taking care that you get 
value for your money.’ 

‘And you would have me think that you did this, all this, for 
love?’ 

‘By no means. Surely I have outlived—surely we have both 
outgrown—such a weakness ? Youare superb, Félicité. Your eyes 
are as bright as your diamonds, and you sing divinely. But you 
are not an angel, dear friend.’ 

‘ There are degrees even among the angels.’ 

‘True; there are fallen angels, good angels, and evil angels ; 
angels of light, and angels of darkness. No, it was not for love, 
Félicité. You are a beautiful woman, it is true, but you are not 
the only beautiful woman in the world. I may have thought so, 
once, in a dream; I am awake now, and I think differently. No, 
I have toiled, but not solely on your behalf. I have expended 
money, but I regard it rather as invested, and I count upon its 
bringing me inahandsome return. Love expires, but self-interest 
survives. Perhaps after one has reached forty—and I am more 
than forty years of age—one loves chiefly, if not solely, oneself. I 
consider your exquisite voice, your admirable gifts and accomplish- 
ments, in the light of our common property. We are a firm, in 
fact ; your art, your singing, is our capital, our stock in trade. 
We go with it to market and make the most and the best of it. 
I assure you I think that when the time arrives for a division of 
our profits we shall each find ourselves really rich. Does it not 
strike you so, my dear friend ?’ 

* You are a villain, Alphonse!’ 

‘You think so? Iam your husband, Félicité.’ 

‘ You said you did not come for money.’ 
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‘I said simply what was true. I do not ask for money—at 
present. I can wait. I came, for one thing, to say exactly what I 
have said. I designed to inform you and to warn you. My task 
of informing you completed, I proceed to the second object of my 
visit. You must be more careful, Félicité.’ 

‘Must be?’ 

‘Yes: much more careful. You have been extremely indis- 
creet. I have told you so before. I now tell you again. You 
will ruin everything—our common property, our prospects of 
success—by your rashness. I will even say your folly.’ 

‘ What have I done?’ 

‘Your supper party here to-night-.-is that prudent, do you 
think ?’ 

‘ Catinka is with me. She will not quit me for a moment.’ 

‘Catinka is an admirable creature, tender, faithful, devoted. 
But will her character suffice for all of you? Can so many find 
shelter under her respectability? You resemble a crowd in the 
rain, and only one umbrella amongst you, and that with rents 
in it.’ 

‘It is a small party only.’ 

‘I know your guests: Dr. Bourniquet, your physician; M. 
Philidor, one of the directors of the Opera House; M. Boisduval ; 
and the young Vicomte Léon de Beaufond.’ 

‘ You are a spy, Alphonse!’ He simply shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Your fame is not yet sufficiently established, Félicité. You 
cannot afford a scandal. It might utterly destroy your prospects— 
our prospects. There are moments, perhaps, when a scandal—even 
a terrible scandal—refreshes, fortifies, benefits a career. But that is 
not your case. Yet you have been guilty of this folly-—this criminal 
folly. You have laid the train, and an explosion is imminent.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Why have you allowed M. Boisduval and the Vicomte to 
meet? You mean them to quarrel, You think I know nothing. 
You are a child, Félicité.’ 

‘You are a spy, Alphonse!’ she repeated. 

‘IT am curious—that is all ; and I have good reason to be curious : 
Iam your husband. Jealous? No; do not mistake; I am not 
jealous. I know that these men are nothing to you; they are 
merely the counters with which you play your game; and I have 
no pity for them. If they are duped, be it remembered that they 
would dupe in their turn if they could. Possibly your young 
Vicomte is not wholly undeserving of commiseration. He has 
loaded you with costly gifts, and has even made you an offer of 
marriage. He is sincere, possibly; I will do him the justice to 
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say that I believe him to be sincere, and that he does not know that 
you are already provided with a husband. M. Boisduval has 
also proposed marriage to you, the while he has carefully con- 
cealed the fact that for his part he has been for some time possessed 
of a wife and even of three children. What! You did not know 
that he was married? You do not choose your friends well, 
Félicité. You have corresponded with both these men ; you have 
allowed them each to hope; you have invited them here to-night ; 
and you would be rid of one of them—of which? You will not 
answer? Which of them has possession of the more compromising 
of your letters ?’ 

* You misunderstand, Alphonse.’ 

‘Pardon me; I know more than you think. You have 
written to the Vicomte complaining of the attentions, the perse- 
cutions, of M. Boisduval. You have written to M. Boisduval de- 
scribing the young Vicomte as a fool, a coward. They meet at your 
table. What is to be the result? Ah! We are about to learn.’ 

Voices were heard, loudly disputing in the adjoining room. 
Men were quarrelling violently ; abusive terms were interchanged ; 
Catinka was crying, imploring, screaming ; then came the sounds 
of scuffling, the falling of chairs, the breaking of glass and china. 

‘This is a dangerous game you have been playing, Félicité,’ 
said her visitor; ‘and it is being played out to the end.’ 

* What shall I do?’ she demanded despairingly. 

‘Interfere while there is time. Jmplore your friends to keep 
the peace and to depart. Defer all explanations. Separate the 
disputants, if you can. Promise them anything, everything. 
Promises are of no consequence—only get rid of your guests. Ah! 
it is too late.’ 

A cry was heard of one desperately hurt. ‘ Je suis tué!’ 

‘Come with me,’ she said with a scared, beseeching air. 

‘No—thank you. I will see, but I willnot be seen. I do not 
wish to be called as a witness in a cause célébre.’ 


II. 


THE prima donna returned to the room in which she had left 
her guests at supper. She found a scene of strange and dreadful 
disorder and excitement. There was much and loud talking. The 
hotel-keeper and his servants, disturbed and alarmed, had entered 
the apartment. The remains of the supper strewed the floor; the 
cloth had been half-dragged from the table, to the wrecking of 
wine-bottles, glasses, plates, dishes, and articles of food. The 
white damask was stained with the wine—and with blood! 
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‘What has happened?’ demanded Mdlle. Descharmes. ‘Tell 
me, some one. Catinka, have you lost your senses?’ 

Catinka, panic-stricken and hysterical, could do little but sob 
and gasp and moan. She contrived, however, to point to where 
upon the sofa lay, stretched pale and insensible, the young Vicomte 
de Beaufond. His white cravat had been forcibly removed, his 
dress-shirt-front torn open; from a wound in his breast the blood 
had trickled on to his white waistcoat. A waiter held a lighted 
candle, while Dr. Bourniquet, upon his knees, made examination 
of the young man’s injuries. 

‘He is dying, murmured Dr. Bourniquet. ‘ Nothing can save 
him,’ 

Further medical advice and assistance had been sent for, how- 
ever. A messenger had also been despatched to the police-office. 

In a corner of the room stood M. Boisduval, a robust man, 
middle-aged, dark-complexioned, fierce-looking, wearing a heavy 
black moustache, 

‘Bear witness all,’ he said loudly, ‘that the young man 
sought his own death. I would have spared him if I could, even 
after he had struck me. The sheath was left in his hand, the blade 
in mine. He flung himself upon me, and the mischief was done. 
I did not intend to injure him. But he was beside himself ; he was 
drunk ; he was mad. I declare that I am guiltless in the matter.’ 

As he spoke he re-arranged his disordered dress, and dabbed 
his forehead with his handkerchief. There were blood-stains upon 
his face and hands. His coat was torn, and two or three of the 
buttons had been rent from his waistcoat. He took out his watch, 
to find his guard severed and the glass broken. There seemed a 
prevalent anxiety that he should depart. One waiter proffered his 
hat, another his overcoat. But his movements were of a leisurely 
sort; he had little thought of making his escape, apparently. 
Anxious and perplexed he might be; he exhibited no signs of 
fear. 

‘ Sauvez-vous ; il est mort!’ some one whispered in his ear. 

‘I am well known here,’ said M. Boisduval. ‘Should the 
police want me, they shall have no difficulty in finding me. Ifa 
criminal charge is to arise out of this unfortunate affair, I have my 
answer ready.’ 

He advanced a few paces towards the sofa on which lay the 
young Vicomte. The blood was oozing from his mouth; it was 
whispered that he was wounded in the lungs. Dr. Bourniquet still 
knelt beside him, watching him, with a finger upon his wrist. But 
it was plainly written upon the doctor’s face that the condition of 
his patient did not permit of hope. 
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‘ Vous Vavez voulu, vous Vavez voulu, murmured M. Boisduyal, 
as he surveyed cynically the dying man. 

There seemed a disposition to avoid M. Boisduval’s glance as 
he moved towards the door. He made the assembly a sort of 
general salutation, bowing low so as almost to sweep the floor with 
his hat. But no one acknowledged this act of courtesy or seemed 
to notice it in any way. For a moment he hesitated, his eyes 
resting upon Mdlle. Descharmes as though he would address to 
her some few words of farewell. But she was weeping, apparently, 
upon the shoulder of Catinka. M. Boisduval grimaced curiously, 
and quitted the room without speaking. 

‘He has departed calmly and comfortably,’ mused Alphonse, 
who from his hiding-place, his presence unsuspected, had watched 
the scene. ‘I wonder, now, whether M. Boisduval is much loved by 
his wife and three children ?’ 


III. 


A seconp doctor, M. Hubert, was now in attendance to con- 
firm the opinion of Dr. Bourniquet. The Vicomte de Beaufond had 
been mortally wounded in the right lung by the straight sharp thin 


blade of a sword or knife, such a weapon as the sword-stick of M. 
Boisduval, upon which indeed the stains of blood were still fresh. 
Medical art could do nothing for the sufferer. It was vain to 
think of moving him from the sofa upon which he lay. He could 
survive but a few minutes only. 

‘ Félicité!’ 

‘ He calls you, Mademoiselle,’ said Dr. Bourniquet. ‘ Speak to 
him. Courage, Mademoiselle. It is only fora very little while. And 
if you have a word of kindness for him, say it before it is too late.’ 

The doctors withdrew to the other end of the room. Mdlle. 
Descharmes took their place beside the dying man. She was 
much agitated, and her face wore a look almost of terror. 

‘Félicité!’ murmured the Vicomte. ‘Speak to me. I am 
dying. Let me hear your voice once more.’ He articulated with 
exceeding difficulty. 

Madlle. Descharmes made an effort to speak : but in vain. 

‘I have loved you so, Félicité: if you knew how I have loved 
you,’ he gasped, ‘ how I love you still.’ 

‘ My letters, she whispered hoarsely. ‘I want my letters. 
They may compromise me.’ 

‘Kiss me before I die. You shrink from me! am I so horrible 
an object? Touch my hand, then. You will never be loved so dearly 
as I love you. Touch my hand only, in token that Iam something 
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to you—that you will not quickly forget me—that you will think 
of me sometimes, and kindly, Félicité, and with pity. For it is 
sad to die like this—so young as I am and with so much love in 
my heart.’ 

‘My letters! For God’s sake, give me the letters! Now— 
while there is time, and there is no one looking.’ 

‘I have no strength. I cannot move. Thrust your hand into 
the breast-pocket of my coat; the letters are there. The right 
pocket. Gently! Say Good-bye, Félicité—a kind word—a tender 
look—and soon—for it grows very dark, or I am becoming blind.’ 

Two men had quietly entered the room: the one a priest, the 
other an officer of police. 

‘Pardon me, Mademoiselle; but I must accomplish my duty. 
This is a criminal affair; we shall have to deal with a charge of 
murder, and these papers may possibly be evidence in the case.’ 
As he spoke he dexterously twitched from her trembling fingers the 
packetof letters she had drawn from the pocket of the dying Vicomte. 

Discomfited, Mdlle. Descharmes sought Alphonse. But 
Alphonse was not to be found. 


IV. 


THE untimely death of the Vicomte de Beaufond was much 
deplored. What became known as the Murder in the Rue des 
Hirondelles roused great curiosity, and was found exciting by large 
classes of society. It is true that the victim was only distin- 
guished in that he was of noble family; he might have been 
appropriately addressed in Figaro’s words: Vows vous étes donné la 
peine de naitre, et rien de plus. He had led an idle, unprofitable, 
even vicious life. But he was young, he was handsome, and he 
had loved. His death was the consequence of his unfortunate 
passion for the admired singer Félicité Descharmes. It was known 
that he had made her most costly presents and that he had pro- 
posed to marry her. Could there be more convincing proof of the 
genuineness and fervour of his affection ? 

M. Boisduval had duly delivered himself into the hands of 
justice to stand his trialk He was not popular; there was a 
general prejudice against him. He was reputed to be a man of 
violent temper. He had fought duels; he had been concerned in 
two or three cases of personal assault. And then it was perceived 
to be most unseemly that he, middle-aged, a husband and a father, 
should be brawling after midnight at the supper-table of an opera 
singer. It was indeed scandalous; and the young Vicomte had 
certainly lost his life at the hands of M. Boisduval. 

I 
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There was one person who exhibited very special interest in 
the trial. This was M. Alphonse. His name was not mentioned, 
and he did not appear personally inthe matter. But it may be said 
that he permeated the proceedings, completely infecting them. 
He pondered incessantly upon the case and its probable conse- 
quences. How would it influence the career of Mdlle. Descharmes, 
or the public regard for her? That was what he chiefly asked 
himself. Already she had been compelled to abandon certain 
lucrative engagements: her attendance as a witness at the trial was 
imperatively necessary. Many held that it was not only M. 
Boisduval who was being tried; but Mdlle. Descharmes also, 
as accessory to his crime. 

‘The firm is in difficulty, observed M. Alphonse, ‘ because of 
the indiscretions of the junior partner. It is hard upon me. And 
to think of Félicité’s letters being read aloud in court and printed 
in the newspapers! What a blow to our credit! Letters are 
ruinous things. Female children should not be taught to write. 
It is most important that my connection with the case should be 
concealed from the public.’ 

‘You are ashamed of me, Alphonse?’ demanded Félicité. 
‘She had looked worn and anxious of late. Seen by daylight, she 
had almost ceased to be beautiful. 

‘Let us agree that we are somewhat ashamed of each other,’ 
said M. Alphonse. ‘ That way of putting the case need offend 
ueither of our susceptibilities, however. Our union has been long 
a secret; certainly this is not a good time for taking the world 
into our confidence.’ 

‘I begin to think that you never loved me.’ She was yearning 
for sympathy and a little tenderness even from Alphonse. 

‘Perhaps not,’ he said quietly. ‘Though we both thought 
I did for a time. Love is a cut flower: sweet and pretty, but 
it does not last long. What does it matter? Your immortelles 
are poor, dry, scentless things, very well for churchyards ; but you 
would not wear them in your bosom? No; people mustn’t see me ; 
they must think you unmarried. It is important to your case. 
A husband lurking in the background—there’s a bad effect about 
it. People will think you a puppet, and that I pull the string,’ 


L 


THE court was densely crowded—M. Vervoort presiding— when 
Armand Jules Boisduval, aged thirty-nine, born at Malines, was 
brought before the Criminal Tribunal charged with the murder of 
the Vicomte Léon de Beaufond at the Hotel de Univers, Rue des 
Hirondelles. 
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The indictment or acte d’accusation, a narration of the crime, 
was formally read by the greffier of the court. The president then 
proceeded to interrogate the accused. Various unimportant facts 
were elicited, and he was then invited to give his own account of 
the circumstances attending the death of the Vicomte. 

M. Boisduval related that he had known Mdlle. Descharmes 
for some time. He had been one of the first to recognise her genius. 
He had written to her expressing his admiration. He had been 
permitted to call upon her. He had proffered her certain gifts— 
tokens of his esteem—oljets dargenterie et des bijoux; he had 
even presented her with a carriage and horses. It was true that he 
was married and the father of a family. It was unnecessary, he 
maintained, to import that fact into the case. He was naturally 
generous; and he could afford to be generous, even lavish. He 
had corresponded with Mdlle. Descharmes. She had written to 
him of the Vicomte ; she had ridiculed the young man, describing 
him as wn lache. 

The president requested the accused to pass to the night of the 
supper party at the Hotel de Univers. 

‘I was at the opera-house behind the scenes. I congratulated 
Mdlle. Descharmes upon her success. She invited me to supper. 
As I entered the room, I perceived the Vicomte. I foresaw em- 
barrassments; but I took no notice of him. I resolved to ignore 
his presence, to avoid addressing him, as far as I possibly could. 
But before the supper was completed he spoke to me with 
insolence of manner. A jealous rage burned in his eyes. He 
said, “ Ne vows apercevez-vous pas que vous étes de trop ici?” I 
replied that I would not discuss the subject with him—that I 
did not know him, and I did not wish to know him. He 
said, “ Je swis le Vicomte de Beaufond ; je suis gentilhomme.” I 
answered that in that case he must know that the place was badly 
chosen pour une explication. All rose from the table. He 
approached me, called me polisson, and passed his hand over 
my face as a sign of contempt. I admit that I struck him. He 
seized me by the collar of the coat, and we wrestled for a while. I 
shook him off, for I was much the stronger. I was enraged, I 
confess. I told him that if he advanced towards mea ain I would 
throw him out of the window. He said, “A demain, & huit hewres, 
a Vépée.” But he stood glaring fiercely at me, threatening me 
with his fist. I was near the sideboard upon which my sword-cane 
rested. I took possession of it to protect myself from his violence. 
He sought to wrest itfrom me. The sheath came off. He believed 
me’ disarmed. I cannot otherwise account for his conduct. He 
flung himself upon me violently, and the blade entered his side. 

12 
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Before I quite knew what had happened I found him staggering 
back, the blood streaming from him as he cried “ Je swis blessé !” 
I made no attempt to obstruct justice. I lost no time in consti- 
tuting myself a prisoner. I have confined myself to a simple 
statement of the facts of the case.’ 

Asked by the president why he carrieda sword-stick, wne arme 
prohibée, the prisoner replied that it was at the same time an 
objet de luxe ; that many persons carried sword-sticks ; that he had 
procured the weapon some time back for his own protection when 
he was travelling in Italy. 

The evidence given by Mdlle. Catinka Kertz was found to be 
confused and unsatisfactory To many of the questions put to her 
she answered systematically, ‘Je ne me rappelle pas.’ She even 
incurred the rebuke of the president because of the inconsistency 
of her replies. She described herself as dame de compagnie, aged 
thirty-nine. There was some laughter in court when she said, ‘ Je 
remplissais les fonctions Tune mére pres de Mdlle. Descharmes.’ 
She shed copious tears when her attention was directed to the 
transactions of the night of the murder. She was greatly terri- 
fied, she said. The gentlemen quarrelled ; she did not know why 
- they quarrelled. She had been too much shocked to remember 
distinctly. Violent language was used, and then a blow was struck— 
by the Vicomte, she thought but she would not swear. In a 
moment she saw the prisoner and the deceased struggling. She 
screamed; but she was too paralysed by her fears to attempt to 
separate the combatants. Then she heard the Vicomte cry, ‘ Je suis 
tué!’ She perceived that there was blood upon his waistcoat. She 
believed that she said to the prisoner, ‘ Vows étes wn assassin.’ But 
she remembered nothing more distinctly. It was a terrible scene 

‘It is the cue of the ladies to remember as little as possible,. 
noted a hook-nosed spectator of the proceedings in court. 

Mdlle. Kertz, shown certain letters, recognised the handwriting 
of Mdlle. Descharmes. The Vicomte had been for some time 
the accepted lover, the affianced husband, of Mdile. Descharmes. 
They wrote to each other frequently; they quarrelled some- 
times. Mdlle. Descharmes also corresponded with the prisoner, 
who paid her great attentions. Was Mdlle. Descharmes weary of 
the Vicomte? It was possible ; the witness could not be certain. 
The Vicomte was a young roué, who was understood to have dis- 
sipated his patrimony. Mdlle. Kertz was unaware that the pri- 
soner was a married man. She had heard that he was possessed 

of great wealth. 

Other witnesses were called. They described the quarrel at 
the supper-table and the after-events. But they were not clearly 
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agreed as to the facts. Dr. Bourniquet seemed to impute blame 
to the prisoner ; M. Philidor scarcely supported this view. ‘ The 
thing had happened suddenly, in a moment; before one could 
turn round, the Vicomte had fallen back wounded, and the accused 
was left standing with the sword-blade wet with blood in his 
hand,’ said one of the witnesses. There was curious uncertainty as 
to the words uttered by the deceased as he fell back. He had 
said, ‘Je suis tué,’ * Je suis blessé, or ‘ Je suis frappé’: it was not 
clear which. 

The excitement of the spectators reached its height when 
Mdlle. Descharmes entered the court. She seemed much agitated, 
and gave her evidence in faint, broken tones. The president 
adjured her to raise her voice; she was not audible to him, he 
said. ‘I have suffered much, and suffer still; I speak with great 
difficulty; I implore the indulgence of the court,’ Mdlle. 
Descharmes urged in reply. ‘I have heard you sing forte at the 
opera-house, Mademoiselle,’ observed the president abruptly. 

Concerning the absolute conflict between the prisoner and the 
deceased, Mdlle. Descharmes had no evidence to offer. It was 
admitted that she had left the supper-room before the commence- 
ment of the quarrel; that she had returned to find the Vicomte in 
a dying state. She was greatly distressed. He had spoken to 
her; she knew not what; she could not recollect. She was quite 
unnerved. It was all to her as a vague but horrible dream. Yes; 
he had restored her letters. They were in the possession of the 
court. The Vicomte had followed her from place to place; he 
had even importuned her with his addresses; he had offered her 
marriage; she had promised to become his wife. It was to pacify 
him that she consented. She did not believe that they were suited 
to each other; she could not abandon her profession ; she had not 
contemplated immediate marriage, but rather a postponement 
of her marriage to a distant date. Meanwhile, M. Boisduval 
presented himself. He too professed to love her, and implored her 
hand. She did not know that he was already married. She con- 
fessed that she had received costly gifts from both her lovers. 

Here the witness gave way to a fit of hysterical weeping, the 
president conjuring her to subdue her emotions and to refrain from 
making a scene in court. She avowed that she deeply deplored 
the fate of the Vicomte, that it would be to her an unceasing cause 
of regret, that she was convinced of the ardour and truth of his 
love. She admitted that under the terms of his will she was 
entitled to a legacy of considerable value. She protested that if 
the amount ever came to her hands it should be devoted to a 
hospital or otherwise to the benefit of the poor. 
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She was aware that the Vicomte was extremely jealous, that he 
was even capable of paroxysms in that respect. She had heard that 
the prisoner was a man of violent temper. Thereupon she was 
confronted with certain of her letters. Her voice grew very faint 
as she acknowledged them. She had written to the deceased 
complaining that she had been insulted by the assiduities of the 
prisoner ; she had written to the prisoner deriding the deceased as 
an imbecile, a poltroon. 

‘ And yet you invite these two men, angry, jealous, impassioned, 
to meet at your table!’ said the president sternly, almost fiercely. 
‘You inflame them against each other and then compel their 
meeting in your apartment, comme dans un véritable guet- 
d~pens. You must have foreseen the result. It seems to me, 
Mdlle. Descharmes, that you are an infamous woman.’ 

She was removed in a fainting state. Hisses were audible in 
court. These manifestations were directed either against the 
president or the witness, it was not certain whieh. 

‘ Mdlle. Descharmes’ first fiasco,’ mused a spectator in court. 

Medical witnesses described scientifically the wound inflicted 
. upon the Vicomte. They agreed that it was just possible—they 
could not be induced to say more—that the deceased had met his 


death by flinging himself inadvertently upon the naked sword- 
blade. Other witnesses testified to the general good character 
of the prisoner. 

The jury acquitted M. Boisduval, the court condemning him 
to pay the expenses of the trial in that death had ensued from his 
presuming to carry about with him habitually a prohibited 
weapon. 


VI. 


A Laby anda hook-nosed gentleman were leaning over a piano, 
the lady sounding a treble note here and there. 

‘ My voice is extinguished,’ she lamented, as she withdrew her 
hand from the keyboard. 

‘Bah! It is extinguished as a candle is extinguished in church, 
to be lighted again at the next service. A period of repose is 
necessary to you. That dreadful trial !’ 

‘It was nothing to you; you are in the background always.’ 

‘But even background figures have their feelings. I suffered 
terribly ; and not a soul sympathised.’ 

‘And now the Vicomte’s family dispute his will and withhold 
my legacy !’ 

‘Courage! They shall pay, or we will print his letters. All 
- Paris will buy the book.’ 
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‘More scandal! I shall never sing again.’ 

‘ Patience, my dear friend. We will travel. You shall sing 
again, never fear. Even if your voice is extinguished, you shall 
sing—in England. It is the country of great wealth, of much 
applause, of little musical knowledge. I have even heard it said, 
that in England they like the bad singers best. We will go there, 
Félicité. They may even think the better of you there for this 
dreadful affair at Brussels. For my part, I shall still remain in 
the background. They need not know—no one need know—that 
you have about you such a thing as a husband !’ 





HW Broken Distat€. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Ir is Christmas Eve. A merry party of young people are twining 
laurels, torturing bits of coloured paper into flowers—in short, 
making wreaths—in the large schoolroom at Melton Grange, turned 
into a workshop pro tem. Great festivities are in anticipation for 
the morrow, and everybody is as busy as possible with the pre- 
parations, though it is difficult to say which work the faster, 
fingers or tongues. An argument has just been started by two of 
the young men on a subject of which neither of them knows any- 
thing, namely, the meaning of a mysterious announcement which 
has appeared in the ‘agony column’ of the ‘Times.’ It contains 
nothing but the seemingly unmeaning sentence, ‘A Broken Dis- 
taff;’ yet Percy Brown assures George Carlton that this is at 
_least the fifth time it has appeared. 

‘Some idiotic tradesman’s advertisement. I suppose he has 
invented a new cement for mending the said article,’ replied the 
other carelessly. 

‘Mending distaffs! Why, my dear George, they are never used 
nowadays, except at fancy balls—spinning is out of fashion. You 
are so precious fond of being practical; but you are too prac- 
tical by half this time. Now, I should be inclined to think a 
distaff in this instance means a heart.’ 

‘A heart!’ cried a chorus of young ladies. ‘The romantic 
against the practical.’ 

George Carlton set up a shout of laughter. 

‘Percy is always looking for hidden meanings: he thinks every 
Christmas berry contains a proverb.’ 

The other coloured angrily. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘ let us make a bet on the subject, pledging 
ourselves to use our best endeavours to find out what this myste- 
rious little sentence means. I win a sovereign, if it has what you 
please to call a hidden meaning; you win one, if it is merely a 
catchpenny advertisement.’ 

* Agreed.’ 

‘What fun!’ chirped the girlish chorus. ‘But won’t it be 
difficult to find out the truth ?’ 

‘Difficulty, my dear young ladies, is the sauce to enterprise. 
Besides, we calculate that you will all help us.’ 
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‘Of course,’ cried a bright brunette, the daughter of the 
house, ‘ We’ll write to the editor and ask him in strict confi- 
dence. He can’t refuse a lady.’ 

‘He will, though,’ said steady George. ‘Editors are pro- 
verbially secretive individuals.’ 

‘Never mind, Maggie; you try,’ shouted Percy, who was 
especially amused at the idea of his fair cousin writing to the 
editor of the ‘ Times’ on such a subject. 

Till the dinner-bell rang they chattered and worked on, the 
girls running off at the very last moment to get ready for dinner 
with the words on their lips: ‘“ A Broken Distaff.” Whichever of 
you two men wins the wager shall be king on Twelfth Night.’ 

‘A Broken Distaff.’ The little meaningless sentence followed 
them like an echo. It was repeated by the pale, weary-looking 
governess they had left sitting alone in her place by the school- 
room fire. 

‘I love you, Maggie—fair, sweet Maggie ; I love you. You know 
it, and yet you will never give me a word of hope,’ whispered 
Percy to his cousin that night as, dinner over, they were dancing 
in the merry Christmastide. 

‘ Perhaps you would not love me so much if you were allowed 
to hope,’ answered the maiden coquettishly. ‘ Difficulty, you know, 
is the sauce to enterprise !’ 

Percy Brown looked rather woebegone. 

‘ But you throw so many difficultiesin my way; and I am more 
than half-inclined to fancy that you prefer George-—you are always 
letting him do things for you.’ 

Bright Maggie coloured up as she said gaily, ‘Jealous too! 
Really, Percy, this is growing amusing.’ 

‘I know George loves you,’ he muttered, in a reproachful tone, 
as though some one were to blame for it. 

The colour grew deeper in Maggie’s face ; then she laughed. 

‘Look here,’ she said. ‘ Let,‘ A Broken Distaff” come to the 
rescue. Whichever of you wins the wager shall be my preux 
chevalier for a month. During that time I shall be able to decide 
whether I can tolerate his services for longer.’ 

‘Hurrah! the wager is as good as won, for I'll stake my head 
those words are not a mere advertisement.’ 

‘You have got to find all that out. But now go and dance 
with Miss Jervis. It is not much pleasure she gets, poor little thing, 
perpetually teaching those troublesome children. I'll play a waltz.’ 

‘You always order me off,’ remonstrated Percy. But he went, 
nevertheless, rather slowly towards the governess. 

She was turning over some music by the piano, every now and 
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then casting furtive glances at the various groups of young people 
dotted about the room. When Percy asked her to dance she gave a 
little start, as though such a proposition were quite out of keeping 
with anything that the circumstances of her life led her to expect. 
She was going to refuse, as it was her wont to refuse every kindly 
offer ; then something she saw in the young man’s face, or a sudden 
impulse, made her change her mind, and without speaking she 
took his proffered arm just as Maggie struck the first chord of 
‘Sweethearts. When they had waltzed twice round the room 
Miss Jervis stopped, panting, and leant against a door leading 
into a conservatory. 

‘Iam unused todancing. Itis very good of you to have asked 
me,’ she said, rather breathlessly. 

Percy led the way to a seat among the flowers not many yards 
off. He had known Miss Jervis ever since she came to live with 
his aunt, Lady Melton, about six months ago; and he was rather 
attracted by her, owing to his love of the romantic and mysterious ; 
for there was no doubt, as all the family agreed, that there was a 
mystery hanging over Miss Jervis. In fact, Lady Melton had had 
serious thoughts of sending her away on that account ; only she was 
such a capital ‘ teaching machine.’ 

‘You are always kind, Mr. Percy. I wonder if I can trust you 
with a secret? Iam most sorely in want of a friend,’ said Miss 
Jervis, after they had sat without speaking for a minute or too. 

‘To the death, he answered. ‘I pride myself on my trust- 
worthiness.’ 

‘And you will tell no one—not Miss Maggie, or Mr. Carlton, 
or your aunt, or anyone ?’ 

‘Certainly not. If I promise to keep your secret, I will keep 
it; and I have promised.’ 

Percy looked important. He was only twenty-one. To a very 
young man what so pleasant as to be trusted ? 

‘I am a foundling,’ she said, with a suddenness that startled 
Percy. ‘I have no moreidea who my parents are than you have. But 
that isno matter—I have not sought, do not wish, to find them. I 
was brought up by an eccentric but benevolent old lady, whose 
house was a home for all poor stranded creatures—dogs, cats, birds, 
children, all found a welcome there, if they were without a home. 
She has gone to her rest now—God bless her memory! Ah! 
With me in that refuge there was a youth a little older than 
myself. She had had him ever since he was three. He was a 
handsome, dashing fellow; but our benefactress had not been able 
to eradicate his hereditary love of mischief. Oh, what serapes he 
used to get into !|—real, dreadful scrapes, I mean—and out of which 
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even I could not always help him. Not that he was exactly 
wicked. But the poor old lady gave him up at last—he broke her 
heart, and he will break mine.’ 

Miss Jervis stopped and gave a little gulp—half-sob. Percy 
took her hand and pressed it reassuringly as he whispered : 

‘You loved him. I understand.’ 

She bowed her head for answer as she said, in a low tone: 

‘How many times he has received a good turn from fortune, 
how many times he has managed to divert it to his own disadvan- 
tage, it would not be easy to reckon. He is ina desperate diffi- 
culty of some sort now, and he has appealed to me for help.’ 

‘And you would like to give it to him through me? I com- 
mend your wish, and will serve you to the utmost.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Percy, how good you are! But before I tell youany 
more you must promise once again—even swear—that you will not 
divulge a single word of this conversation to a creature in this 
house. It might cost me my situation—ruin my prospects.’ 

‘I swear, said Percy with promptitude. ‘ Now, tell me quickly 
what you want me to do, or they will remark our téte-d-téte.’ 

‘Manage to communicate with him, without allowing my 
whereabouts to be known, and help him to the extent of ten 
pounds, which is all I have, to escape from the country if possible.’ 

Percy looked perplexed. He loved adventure and mystery, it 
is true; but he had scarcely intended to involve himself in so 
complicated a business. However, he had undertaken the trust, 
so he did not flinch but said, cheerily : . 

‘ This will, I expect, entail my running up to town. My identity 
will be more easily concealed in London, wherever your friend may 
be.’ 

‘T cannot ask such a sacrifice—just at Christmas-time, too. But 
is there no one on the spot who could help this miserable man 
without committing me? Mr. Percy, if I were not at my wits’ 
end, and did not believe so fully in your honour, I would not have 
appealed to you.’ ; 

‘All right, Miss Jervis; set your mind easy. I will make a 
valid excuse to my aunt and go up to-morrow, if necessary.’ 

‘Christmas Day! Oh, Mr. Percy, I cannot expect such a thing.’ 

Perhaps Percy was thinking of the few words which had 
passed between him and Maggie, and that the sooner he was in 
London the sooner he would have a chance of unriddling the 
mystery she had jestingly confided to him. Then he answered 
promptly : 

‘Never mind talking about that; give me some address, some 
clue to what this—this friend of yours has done.’ 
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She took a piece of paper from her pocket and held it out to 
him. On it was written the words ‘ A Broken Distaff, followed by 
an address at the East-end of London. 

‘My God! Miss Jervis, can this be true ?’ 

‘ Yes, Mr. Percy; and if it had not been for the talk in the 
schoolroom before dinner I should never have known that these 
words were appearing daily in the papers. It was the cypher 
agreed on to be used whenever Harry was in distress and wanted 
my assistance. It was the fear that you and Mr. Carlton might 
find it out that made me first think of confiding it to you. I 
knew that for the mere sake of winning a sovereign, you would 
not betray me.’ 

‘ Fora mere sovereign, no—not for much more than a sovereign.’ 
But Percy’s face looked very white, and his voice was thick and 
low. 

Maggie appeared at the door. 

‘What are you twoconcocting? Some pleasant surprise? Let 
me into the secret—do.’ 

Let Maggie into the secret! Ah, if he only dared! But he had 
pledged his word to Miss Jervis, and he must keep it, whatever 
the cost. 

Christmas Day dawned in true old-fashioned style; that is, the 
sun shone on snow-clad trees and glistened brightly, showing the 
prismatic colours among the icicles, and setting off to the best 
advantage the Little-Red-Riding-Hood cloaks of the school-children. 
Everyone was gay and happy, except poor Percy; even Miss Jervis 
seemed brisker since she had removed a portion of her burden of 
care on to his shoulders. 

‘What should he say to his aunt? how could he get away 
from the Grange?’ was the question which had been perplexing 
him all the time he was dressing. Perhaps he was not so keen to 
leave that merry Christmas gathering and go out into the cold on 
Miss Jervis’s account since he had learnt that he could at the 
same time do nothing on his own. But honour dictated. His love 
of the romantic and adventurous was beginning to cost him dear, 
though he was by no means cured as yet. After a sleepless night, 
he was down in the library before the rest of the family consulting 
‘ Bradshaw.’ There was a train stopped at the station, about three 
miles from the Grange, at twenty minutes after midnight. That 
was the train Percy would take. He would not say a word to any- 
one; but while the dancing was going on he would slip out, run 
to the station at his swiftest, and be in London by breakfast-time. 
This plan would save so many questions, and from London it would 
be much easier to write an excuse to Lady Melton! 
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During the day the mysterious advertisement was frequently 
alluded to, but Maggie noticed that it never called forth a remark 
from Percy, who seemed so dejected that she was quite sorry she had 
put his feelings to so severe a test. They danced together in the 
evening, as they had done on the previous one ; but though Maggie 
was softer and gentler in her manner than she had ever been to 
Percy before, yet she could not arouse in him even the faintest 
degree of heartiness and enthusiasm; so she resolved to try the 
effect of flirting with George Carlton. A few minutes after she 
adopted this course, Percy disappeared altogether. 

‘Gone off in the sulks to bed. Iam afraid he is bad-tem- 
pered,’ said pretty Maggie to herself; and she danced on with 
George and tried to think of Perey no more. At breakfast next 
morning, however, when Percy did not appear, and the butler, who 
was wont to call him, said, ‘ Mr. Percy was not there, and his bed 
had evidently not been slept in,’ Maggie grew so suddenly white 
as plainly to show how infinitely she preferred Percy to George. 
The fact was, she blamed herself for his absence. Jealousy, she 
doubted not, had made him wander out into the cold night, and he 
had gone—whither ? 

If Percy could have known how this secret journey would work 
for good, or that anxiety on his account would reveal to Maggie the 
real state of her feelings, how much more cheerfully he would have 
undertaken it! But the morning passed on; Maggie wandered 
about the house looking so weary and unhappy that more than 
once Miss Jervis felt inclined to confide in her and tell at least half 
the truth, but fear overcame the good intention. The two o’clock 
luncheon-bell rang, the governess and children flocked to their 
places at the table, Maggie dropped into hers, George repeated for 
the hundredth time,‘ Where the deuce can Percy be?’ to receive 
fifty equally unlikely answers from the various young people staying 
in the house. All of a sudden, Miss Jervis gave a little scream. 
Passing just in front of the window was one of the gardeners and a 
stranger. Maggie did not exactly see how this coincidence could 
have aught to do with Percy, but her nerves were overstrung, and she 
took the opportunity to faint. Everybody of course rushed to her 
assistance, except Miss Jervis, who made for a side-door in the hall, 
and, without even throwing a wrap over her shoulders, went out 
into the grounds in the direction in which the two men she had 
seen from the window were coming round to the house. Practical 
George Carlton followed her slowly: there were plenty of people to 
look after Maggie, and he had his suspicions that all was not quite 
‘on the square.’ Miss Jervis naturally reached the two men before 
he did, and from the way she received him it was obvious that the 
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stranger was no stranger to her; while at the same time, from her 
excitement, it might be inferred that his appearance produced no 
pleasurable sensation. The gardenér meanwhile, seeing George in 
the background, came towards him, holding out a hat. 

‘It’s Mr. Percy’s, it is—there’s his very own name writ in the 
lining; and this yere man, what is a vagrant and a vagabond, was 
sitting under a tree not a hundred yards off.’ 

‘ And you suspect him, Simmons, of F 

‘God knows, sir, what I suspect ; but the lake ain’t far away, 
—and where is Mr. Percy?’ 

George looked very grave, though he scarcely thought the 
gardener’s surmise was correct. He walked up to the stranger, 
however, and asked him rather roughly who he was and where he 
had come from. 

‘My name is Harry Blanes, and I have come here for the 
purpose of seeing Miss Jervis. I have walked from Luscombe’ 
(mentioning a town some fifteen miles off) ‘this morning, and I sat 
down to rest for a few minutes in the wood before coming up to 
the house. I know nothing of that hat or the gentleman to whom 
it belongs.’ 

'¢And you think I am going to believe such an absurd story as 
that? You'll have to make it good before a magistrate, I expect. 
Miss Jervis, do you know this man ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered humbly. 

‘And will his past character bear investigation ?’ 

What could she say? Twice he had only escaped a felon’s doom 
by a mere fluke, and was well known to both the metropolitan and 
provincial police. Allshe muttered was: 

‘Oh, Harry! why did you come here?’ 

These words made George Carlton, who had always been preju- 
diced against Miss Jervis, more inclined to take the gardener’s view 
of affairs. 

‘Come up into the house, both of you. This matter must be 
sifted thoroughly. Simmons, don’t let this man out of your sight 
for a single instant. You are responsible for him, mind, till the 
police come.’ 

‘The police! Oh, Mr. Carlton, don’t send for the police,’ begged 
Miss Jervis. But Carlton was obdurate. He summoned the rest 
of the gentlemen staying in the house; a council was formed to decide 
what should be done, and whether the lake had not better be at 
once dragged, for the ice was very rotten in parts, and poor Percy 
might easily have been immersed in it. Fortunately for her, 
Maggie, having recovered from her fainting-fit, had been led up to 
her room by one of her girl friends, and was ignorant of the 
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fearful suspicions that filled every mind. Poor Miss Jervis shut 
herself in the schoolroom, sobbing. Since the supposed criminal 
was locked up in the brushing-room with Simmons, she had no 
opportunity of hearing the truth from him. A drag was sent for 
to Luscombe. The local police arrived, followed in about half an 
hour by the Chief Constable of the county, to whom Lady Melton 
had written a private note. Altogether, the Grange was suddenly 
thrown into a state of the direst commotion, when up the carriage 
drive came whistling the telegram-boy from the village post- 
office :— 


From Perey Brown, to Lady Melton, 
Westphalian Club, The Grange, 
London, Woodley. 


Sorry to have left so abruptly. Will explain when I return to-night. 


But one step from anxiety to irritation, for everyone was angry— 
angry at being ‘done’ by what George Carlton called ‘Percy’s 
cursed love of the romantic.’ Of course the prisoner and Simmons 
were released from the brushing-room, and Miss Jervis was sent for 
from the schoolroom. Then followed a full explanation. Harry 
Blanes had found his parents—at least, he had proved a dead father 
and come into a fair inheritance, which, having resolved to turn 
over a new leaf and become a respectable character in the future, 
- he had come down to Melton Grange to ask Miss Jervis to share 
with him in America, if no one had any objection; and of course 
no one had, so the thing was as good as settled straight off. He 
had advertised ‘ A Broken Distaff, not knowing where Miss Jervis 
was ; but getting no answer, had searched farther ; and finding a clue 
to her whereabouts, had come off direct to the Grange, little 
expecting to receive so warm.a reception. 

Then Miss Jervis told her story, and was sent to pack up her 
things forthwith. Lady Melton deemed her confidence to Percy a 
liberty, and said she could readily dispense with her services in the 
future, having less compunction in dismissing her since she had 
found a permanent home. Poor Miss Jervis! everyone judged her 
severely, forming their opinion of her from the sort of man to whom 
she had elected to belong in the future; yet a truer or kinder 
heart never beat in any breast than in that of meek little Miss 
Jervis. No one knew it better than Harry Blanes, and his gratitude 
for her past devotion to him was a strong hold on which she could 
rely as she looked forward to prospective happiness. 

After she had gone, the inmates of the Grange tried to drop 
back into their usual habits till Percy should return. Maggie 
came down in the evening, but no one told her what had happened 
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—only that a telegram had arrived from Percy, who was in London, 
and that Miss Jervis had gone away with a friend. 

Just as they were all thinking of going to bed Percy rushed in, 
with a shout. 

‘Hurrah! I have won the wager. It was worth a journey to 
London in the cold! Hullo, Maggie, how queer youlook! What 
is the matter?’ 

‘Oh, Percy! I have been so anxious about you.’ 

‘You have, my darling?’ This part of the sentence very low ; 
then in a louder tone, ‘I met Miss Jervis and that fellow Blanes 
at the station, and they told me all about everything. A regular 
game of hide-and-seek, for when I reached his diggings I found he 
had come here. I have enjoyed it, though—it has been quite a 
merry Christmas joke.’ 

‘A joke do you call it?’ asked Lady Melton, trying to be 
severe. 

‘Well, aunty dear, it has turned out very well for me, for I 
have won my wager ; and, what is more Eh!’ And he looked 
down into Maggie’s face. She had slipped her hand on to his arm. 

‘But what about the hat?’ cried George. 

’ €Oh, my hat? Why, a bough of a tree knocked it; off, and in 
the dark I could not find it; so, afraid of missing the train, I ran on 
without it and borrowed one from my friend the station-master till 
I got to town.’ 

‘ And soends the tragi-comic episode of the “ Broken Distaff,” ’ 
said George as he lighted the candles for the ladies. ‘Though why 
the fellow used such an eccentric mode of advertisement I don’t 
believe he knows himself.’ 

‘My dear George, don’t you see,’ cried Percy, ‘it is a sort of 
allegory. Miss Jervis called Blanes the “ Broken Distaff,” because 
he never could manage to keep any of the flax the benevolent 
fairies spun for him. But she intends to look after it herself this 
time and keep the staff mended up. I am going to send her a 
distaff as a wedding present, and it is to be hung over their Ameri- 
can hearth as a warning to Blanes if he should ever feel like 
falling back into bad ways.’ 
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Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 
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“* Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible te Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details cone 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
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Cyclopedia of Costume ; 
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Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
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Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. Il. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Parts, at 5s. each, Cases for binding, 5s. each. 

“A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . . We have 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . . Mr. Planché’s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictiona 
form or in that of the ‘General History,’ is within itsintended scope sonenaerally 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . . . This book is not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing.’ —ATHENAUM. 

“4 most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be constlted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders _ 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.”’—TimgEs. 

“One of the most perfect works ever published upon the subject. The illustra- 
tions ave numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render 
the work an invaluable book of reference for information as to costumes for fancy 
balls and character quadrilles. . « » Beautifully printed and superbly iilus- 
trated,” —STANDARD. 
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Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 


the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 


by ERNEST GRISET. 

“This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its fressness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Col. Dodge has chosen a subject of which he 1s master, 
and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desiret, and in a style which 
is charming equally Jor its picturesqueness and purity.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ras. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 

Oddities. By Dr. JoHN DorAN, F.S.A. 

“A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As 
to giving any idea of the contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those who 
know how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men—will understand what we mean; and those who do not 
= take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume.”— 

PECTATOR. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 185. 


Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
“There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven’s ‘ The Great Divide.” . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.” —ATHENAUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 


Early English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
** Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called _ - . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 
1. Fletcher’s(Giles, B.D.) Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 
lete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in | des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- | trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 


2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. plete Poetical Works, including all 
to L.in Verse, and other hitherto those in ‘‘ Arcadia.” With Portrait, 
Unpublished MSS.., for the first time Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- | the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. | Three Vols. 
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Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 





Folio, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComyNs CARR. 
“Tt would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
@ more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.” —NONCONFORMIST, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in.all Ages and Countries. By F, 
W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

“A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
Sormation.”’—Daity News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. ? 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JoNEs, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries. 
“One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion.” —ATHENAUM, 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 


For-January, 1880, will contain the First Chapters of a New Novel 
entitled QUEEN COPHETUA, by R. E. FRANCILLON. 


*,* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1879, cloth extra, 
price 8s, 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


Demy 8vo, pictorial cover, price 15. 


Gentleman’s Annual, The, 


for Christmas, 1879. Containing Two Cemplete Stories : EsTHER’s 
GLOVE, by R. E. FRANCILLON ; and THE ROMANCE OF GIOVANNI 
CALVOTTI, by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra,6s.6d. ; gilt edges,7s.6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete. 


“* The illustrations of thisvolume .. . areof quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass pry parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
tn schools.” —Extract from Introduction by Joun Ruskin. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By GEORGE 
GLENNY. [Jn the press. 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 155. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 
Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNsT GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated from'the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 
Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s, per volume. 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By Mallory’ (Sir Thomas) Mort 
W. C. Benner. hee te}. _—_ i eo 

of ti ights of the Round 

Saeed Se 8 Diversions of Table Edited by B. MowToomanas 

. ANKING. 

Byron's Don Juan. Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
Emerson’s Letters and Social New Translation, with Historical Ia- 
Aims. wogevien and Notes, by T. M’Crig, 


Godwin's (William) Lives of Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 


the Necromancers. 
plete. 


Holmes’s Autocrat of the ’ 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- Roohefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Holmes’s Professor at the Bruve. ad " 

Breakfast Table. St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
Complete. With all the original Il- with Life, by the Rev. E, CLARKE, 

lustrations. Shelley’s Early Poems, and 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of Queen Mab, with Essay by Lzicxu 
a Traveller. Hunt. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of | Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
the Alhambra. and Cythna, &c. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and | Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
Occupations of Country Life. the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both | Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
Series Complete in One Vol. ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale St. Irvyne, &c. 
for a Chimney Corner, and other | White’s Natural History of Sel- 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- } borne, Edited, with additions, by 
tion by Epmunp OLR. THomas Brown, F.L.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 


Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price ONE GUINEA. 


Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. 
Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British School. 
With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns CARR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. 8. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 
** The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 


sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
ight.”—BLacKkwoov’s MaGazINE. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ros. 6d. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 
By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 


Small:8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illustrated cover, 15. ; 
cloth limp, 15. 6d.; 


Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 


By Mrs. H. R. HAWETIs, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Beauty,” &c. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 

** A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes vg 
ladies of our time. . . . « Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the point, she 
does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex on the follies 
they indulgein. . . . . Wemay recommend the book to the ladieswhom it 
concerns.” — ATHENUM. 

















uare 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
’ P 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Haweis’s (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 


By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of ‘‘Chaucer for Children.” With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 

‘A most interesting book, full of valuable hints and suggestions. ee 4 
young ladies would but lend their ears for a little to Mrs. Haweis, we are quite 
sure that it would result in their being at once more tasteful, more happy, and 
move healthy than they now often are, with their false hair, high heels, tight cor- 
sets, and ever so much else of the same sort.” —NONCONFORMIST. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 15. ; cloth extra, 25. 6d. 


Hawthorne.— Mrs. Gainsborough’s Dia- 
monds: A Romance. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. | 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. Vols, I. and II., demy 8vo, 125. each. 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

“* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit. .. . Suchis the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow.”— 
SaturpDay Review. 

*,* Vols. III. and IV., completing the work, will be ready in January. 

















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 
Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir ARTHUR HoBHOUSE, Q.C., K.C.S.1. [Jn the press, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE CoMIC ANNUALS. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two Hundred Original 
Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole: A Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 

“‘ The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the singling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and a rtist could not be desired.” — ‘Times, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
___ With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ies 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 


Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 

“* This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man's boint of view.”—PaLt MALt GazettE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 

“ This very pleasant volume, in which a very dificult subject is handled in @ 
light and lively manner, but at the same lime with an erudition and amount of 
ixformation which show him to be thoroughly master of the language and litera- 
ture of Provence.”"—TIMES. __ 4 4 aS eS 

A New EpITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols repre- 
sented in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primzeval Philosophers: 
By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full-page Plates and upwards 
of 300 Illustrations. 

‘ Li hich may be taken up and dipped into at random for half- 
aan en on oe the po hand, appealed to by the student as a source oy 
valuable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Fews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries."—Lueps MERcuRY. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8yvo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. Ry BripGetT and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Morr Smiru. 


“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ‘German Popular Stories,’ . ... For the most part the 
stories are downrieht, thorouch-going fairy stovies of the most admirable kind. 
« « « « Mr, Moyr Smith's tllustrations, too, are admirable.’—SpPrcTaTor. 








Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By Daisy WATERHOUSE HawkKINS. With 17 IIlustra- 
tions by the Author. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains, With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANcock’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 


“* Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and has sister.” —STANDARD. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. C. SWINBURNE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d, 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 
In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 


“A plete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIVESAY. 
“After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted pane ns 
and 


and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a veal 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 


~ Crown 8v0, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DoBSON, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 

“If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 
rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham..... The 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti« 
ness of workmanship.” —ATHENAUM. 


‘SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 


“It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary forin as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natursl science. Such a work is this 
“little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure inter valsin a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 


of nature.”—SATURDAY Review. : pee 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Life in London; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Lights on the Way: 


Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PaGg, Author of 


** Thoreau: A Study.” 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Iilustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a SANE PATIENT. 

“* The story ts clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SPECTATOR. 





Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with 14 fine Plates, 12s. 6d. 


Lusiad (The), of Camoens. 
A New Translation by ROBERT FFRENCH DurFF. [Ju the gress. 





A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


Macquoid’s Pictures and Legends from 


Normandy and Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuoiD. With 
numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 

“* Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of travel 
nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree of each of 
these characters. - The wanderings of the tourists, their sojournings in old 
inns, their explorations of ancient towns, and loiterings by rivers and other plea- 
sant spots, are all related ina fresh and lively style. . . . The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as 
with true artistic feeling.” —Dai.y News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By LUKE LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. FOURTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 








Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Mallock’s Is Life Worth Living P 


By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK, 

“* This deeply interesting volume. . . tt is the most powerful vindica- 
tion of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop Butler 
wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Sermons of that 
great divine, as a refutation of the peculiar form assumed by the infidelity of the 
presentday. . . . » Deeply philosophical as the book is, there is not a heavy 
page in it. The writer is ‘ possessed,’ so to speak, with his great subject, has 
sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, and brought to bear on it all the 
resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned style, as well as an adequate acquaint- 
New with the science, the philosophy, and the literature of the day.” —Irish DaiLy 

EWS. 


Mark Twain's Works: 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 


throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also a Cheap Edition, in illustrated boards, at 2s. 

** A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
practically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attrac- 
tive.” —SPECTATOR. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 


Post 8v0, il illustrated boards, 2s. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, ; 2s. 6d. 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENwicK MILLER. 
“ 4 clear and convenient little book.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘* An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
dife should have at their fingers’ ends.’ '—Ecno. 


Small 8vo, I5.; , cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s The Hygiene of the Skin. 


A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. MILTON, Senior 
Surgeon to St. ‘John’ s Hospital. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 75. 6d. 


Moore’s (Thos.) Prose and Verse—Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author’s MSS., and all 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by RICHARD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d, per vol. 
Mayfair Library, The: ; 


The New Republic. By W. H. 


MALLock, 


“The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. Mattock, 


The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E, Lynn Linton. 


Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 


By Stream and Sea. By WIL- 
LIAM SENIOR, 


Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY 


S. Lzicu. 
Puniana. 
Row ey. 


More Puniana. 
HucGu Row ey. 


By the Hon. HuGH 


By the Hon. 
Puck on Fegasus. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHoLmMonpv#Luy- PENNELL. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
Original Piays. By W. S. GIL- 


BERT. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





New Novels at every Library. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


Vols., crown 8vo. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. 
Proxy,” &c. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Three 


By JAMEs Payn, Author of ‘‘ By 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


MAID, WIFE, OR WIDOW? By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author 


of ‘*The Wooing o't.” Srconp Epition. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 


THE CURE OF SOULS: A Novel. By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

“It is long since we have seen a more promising début. He has 
force, a certain rude pathos and realistic intensity of sentiment, and a 
remarkable faculty for inventing natural dialogue. Jt is refreshing to come 
upon a novel by a new hand which is neither silly, weak, nor flighty, and 
which shows proof of thought and care in the writer.’— SATURDAY REVIEW. 


MR. PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
HIGH SPIRITS: Being Stories written in them. By JAMES 
Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


“In those comic historieties of which Mr. Payz only among living writers 
has the secret, there is as much occasion for good, honest, sociable laughter, as 
tn any three volumes we remember during the last ten years to have read.” — 
ATHENZUM, 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
** Patricia Kemball,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve IJllus- 
trations by ArTHUR HopkINs. 

MR. FUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCartny, Author of ‘‘ Dear 


Lady Disdain,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 
by ARTHUR HopkIns, 
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NEw Novels—continued. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY FYAMES, FUN. 


CONFIDENCE. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 


[Dec. 10 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By CuHar.es GIBBON, Author 
of “Robin Gray.” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 


by Axreur Hopcins. 


[Dec. 15. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
MOTHS. By Ourpa, Author of ‘‘ Puck,” “Ariadne,” &c. Three 


Vols., crown 8vo. 


|Fanuary. 


New AnpD CHEAPER EDITION. 


THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON’S WORKS. 
In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


IN LOVE AND WAR. By CHARLEs GIBBON, 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By CHARLES GIBBON. 
FOR THE KING. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. By CHARLES GIBBON. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous IlIlustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. COMYNS CARR, 


Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
8* A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. 


Lf anyone wants to really 


know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to ontit the journey, and 


sit down to read Mrs. Carr's pagesinstead. » . . 
lt is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated.”—Con- 


és a veal gift. 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Description with Mrs, Carr 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WiL- 
LIAM GiFFoRD. Edited by Colonel 
CunNINGHAM. Three Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. 
Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 


by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE ; 
ol. III. the Translations of the liiad 
and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. 
Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col, 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. 
From the Text of WILLIAM GIFForD. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
“‘ Believe as you List.”” Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol: 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By OvIDA. | Folle Farine. By OvIpa. 
Strathmore. By OvIDA. | Dogof Flanders. By OvIDA. 
Chandos. By Ouipa. | Pascarel. By OvIpa. 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. | Two Wooden Shoes. By OuIDA. 
Idalia. By Ouipa. | Signa. By Ourpa. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouipa. | Ina Winter City. By OvIDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ovipa. | Ariadne. By OUIDA. 
Puck. By Ovipa. | Friendship. By Ovurpa. 
CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. By Ourpa. | Idalia. By OvIDA. 
Strathmore. By Ouipa. | Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 


Chandos. By OvIpA. | Tricotrin. By OvIDA. 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. | Puck. By OvIpa. 


The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’S “ Essay.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 


By W. F. GILL. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAMES A. FARRER. 
“A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers.””—ATHENAUM. 
An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit.”’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Besant and JAMEs RICE. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By W. BEsAnT and JAMES RICE, 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. BEsAntT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BEsANnT and JAMEs RICE. 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. BEsanT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and JAMEs RICE, 

"TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. By W. Besant & JAMES RICE. 

ANTONINA. By WILKIECOLLINS, Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT 
and ALFRED CoNCANEN. 

BASIL. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir JoHN GILBERT 
and J. MAHONEY. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GiLBerT and J. MAHONEY. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE COLLINS, Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Givpert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GiLpert and A. ConcaANEN, 

MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKIE CoLiins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. ConcANEN. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE CoLiins. IMustrated 
by Sir J. Gitpert and F. A. Fraser, 

THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE COoLLINs. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and F, A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By WILKIE CoLtins. IIlust. by Wm. SMALL. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE COLLINS. Iilustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Epwarp HuGues, 

MISS OR MRS.? By WILKIE COLLINs. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitpgs and Henry Woops. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIE COLLINS. [Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Ranps. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILKIE CoLLins, [Illustrated by G, 
Du Maurier and J. MAuoney. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WILKIE COLLINS. _Illuse 
trated by S. L. Firpzs and Sypngy HALL. 
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PIccaDILLY NovELsS—continued. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIECOLLINs. [Illustrated by 


ARTHUR Hopkins. 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LovETT CAMERON. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. LovETT CAMERON. _IIlus- 


trated by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 
FELICIA. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Frontispiece by W. BOWLEs. 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAs Harpy. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELOW. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By HARRIETT JAY. 
THE DARE COLLEEN. By HARRIETT Jay. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By HENky KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry KINGSLEY, With a Frontis- 


piece by SuirLey Hopson. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE.LynnLInToNn. Illustrated 


by J. Lawson and Henry FRENCH. 


THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. LYNN 


Linton. With a Frontispiece by Hznry Woops. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. LYNN LINTON. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Maurier. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCartTuy. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarTHy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartuy, 

A FAIR SAXON. By JusTIN McCarTHy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCartuy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCartTuy. [Illustrated by 


ARTHUR HopkINs, 

LOST ROSE. By KATHARINE S. MAcgQuoliD. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By KATHARINE S. MAc- 
Quoip. Illustrated by THomas R. Macquoip and Percy Macgquorp. 


OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Iilustrated by 
F. A. 


FRASER. 


TOUCH AND GO. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by A. 


Hopkins and H. Woops. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By JAmzs Payn. Illustrated by 


J. Mover Smit. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAmMEs Payn. 
HALVES. By JAMEs Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY, 
WALTER’S WORD. ByJAMEsPayn. Illust. by J. Moyr SMITH. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By JAMEs Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. By JAMes Payn. 
BY PROXY. By JAMEs PAyN. Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATERMAN. By JoHN SAUNDERs. 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By JoHN SAUNDERs. 
THE LION IN THE PATH. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By ANTHONY TROLLoPE. Illust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wixi Cotuins’ Novers and Besant and Ricr’s Novets may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, too, the PiccapiLty Novg ts, for Library Editions. ] 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Man and Wife. By WILKIE 
WALTER Besant and JaAmEs Rice. | CoLtins. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- Poor Miss Finch. By the same 
thors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” | Miss or Mrs.? By the same, 
This SonofVulcan.Bythesame. |The New Magdalen. By 

My Little Girl. By the same. Wirxre CoLtins. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By The Frozen Deep. By the same, 
Authors of “Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” | The Law and the Lady. By 
With Harp and Crown. By | Wivxiz CoLtins. 
Authors of “Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” | The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 
Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. Couuims. ; 
The Woman in White. By Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Wikre Coitiins. Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINS. | Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 
Basil. By WiLki£ CoL.ins. POnMLamgen. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. Olympia. By R. E, FRANCILLON. 


The Dead Secret. Bythesame. _ Pick Temple. Ly JAMES 


The Queen of Hearts. B ar ph ag 
e b y 
Wensely fenaane. Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
My Miscellanies. Bythesame. | an Heiress of Red Dog. By 


The Moonstone. Bythesame, | Brer Harrs. 
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PoPpuLAR NOVELS—continued. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
By Bret Harte. 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN 
INGELow. 


The Queen of Connaught. By 


HARRIETT Jay. 


The Dark Colleen. 


RIETT Jay. 


Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. By the same. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 


By Justin McCartuy. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. By 


Justin McCartny. 
Linley Rochford. By thesame, 
A Fair Saxon. By the same. 
DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 


The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 
S. Macquorp. 


Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 


Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OvIpA. 
Strathmore. By OUIDA. 
Chandos. By Ov1pa. 

Under Two Flags. By OUIDA. 
Idalia. By Ovuipa. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. 


By Har- 


By FLORENCE 





Puck. By OvuIDA. 


The Best of Husbands. By 
James Payn. 


Walter’s Word. By J. PAyn. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Epcar A. Pog. 


Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippett. 


Gaslight and Daylight. By 


Georce AuGusTus SALA. 


| Bound to the Wheel. By JouN 


SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 

One Against the World. By 
Joun SAUNDERS. 

The Lion inthe Path. By JOHN 
and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 

Tales for the Marines. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 
T. A. TROLLOPE. 

An Idle Excursion. By MARK 


TwaAIN. 


| Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


By Mark Twain. 


| A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 


nent of Europe. By Mark Twain, 


Feap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Brer HaRTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret HARTE. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7s. 6d. 


Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Ricu. A. Proctor, 
Author of “Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By RicHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

** When scientific problems of an abstruse and difficult character are pre- 
sented to the unscientific mind, something more than mere knowledge is 
necessary in order to achieve success. The ability to trace such problems 
through the several stages of observation and experiment to their successful 
solution, without once suffering the reader's attention to flag, or his interest 
in the issue of the investigation to abate, argues the possession by the writer, 
not only of a thorough acquaintance with his subject, but also of that rare 
kift, the power of readily imparting his knowledge to those who have not the 
aptitude to acquire it, undivested of scientific formule. Now, such a writer 
ts Mr. R. A. Proctor.” —ScoTsMAN. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
tos. 6d. 

Our Place Among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
RicHARD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. 





Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By RICHARD A, 
Proctor. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 
or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Rabelais’ Works. 
Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, 

“* His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
% must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake- 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.”—-S. T. COLERIDGE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Iilustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d, 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 
By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PirMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 


Crown 8v0, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 
tions, in various Ages and Countries. By W. JONES, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Finger-Ring Lore,” &c, With very numerous Illustra- 
tions. (ln preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d, 


= 5 . s 
Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 

“* This highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the outers well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought.”—PorpuLaR ScIENCE ReEviEw. 





Handsomely printed, price 55. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 


cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Two Vols., large gto, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 165. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 
A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
oe GREGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 


orks, and Times.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d, each. 


“ Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Tuomas KentTisH. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


The Art of Amusing: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
FRANK BgELLEW. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : . 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 IIlus- 
trations. ; 

The Merry Circle: 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By CLARA BELLEw. 
Many Illustrations. 








Magician’s Own Book : 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 


Magic No Mystery : 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 


The Secret Out : 
One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
“White Magic.’ By W. H. Cremer. 
300 Engravings. 





Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Sanson Family, Memoirs of the: 


Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. 


Translated 


from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 
“* 4 faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly omy perusal 


—not on the ground of its being full of horrers, for the original aut 
fod of the technical aspect of his 


be rather as: 


seems te 
‘ofession, and is commendabi; 


veticent as toits details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notab 


célebres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 


persons still living. . » » Extremely entertaining.”~ Dairy TELEGRAPH, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 


An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner’), Author of ‘‘ Stream and Sea.” 


Shakespeare and Shakespeareana: 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac [aGGarp and Ep. Biounrt, 
1623.— A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ros. 6. 

“* To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit 0) having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a mtracie o, 
cheapness and enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessari: 
vather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the porwvin | 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter."—ATHENAUM. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
Drogsuout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 62. 

Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, Poems, Doubtful Plays, and 
Biography.—Cuares Knicut’s Picroriat Enition, with many hundred 
Soneiied Maapavings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £3 125. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Cuarces and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr SmitH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

Shakspere, The School of. Including ‘‘ The Life and Death 
of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” “‘ Nobody and Somebody,” “‘ Histriomastix,”® 
** The Prodigal Son,’’ ** Jack Drum’s Entertainment,” “‘ A Wartfing for Fair 
Women,” and “ Fair Em.” Edited, with Notes, by Ricuarp Simpson. 
Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to thePresent Time. By ALFrep RorrFx, 4to,half-Roxburghe, 75 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Ju the press. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
“* The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection aiso of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
rom his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches, To these 
és prefixed a short but well-written memowwr, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably reef Pans with all that is necessary for @ 
general comprehension of the subject of it.”— Patt MALL GazettE, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards: 
Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. 
“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.’’—TimEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d, 


Slang Dictionary, The: 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“ We are glad to see yg a | Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 





Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s T ext-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 
An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works; By T. ALFRED 
SPALDING, LL.B. 





Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 
By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. 

"* Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity. . . . Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—Tue TIMEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and t. Aness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more; . » « 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 
“* If he had never written either the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ or ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ his 
name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to pos- 
terity, with well-earned honours.” —HAZuiTT. 


Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- ; Songs before Sunrise. 


mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Bothwell : 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Chastelard. —— ig, aoe 
n Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. Songs of Two Nations, 
Poems and Ballads. Grown See, de, 


First Series. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also Essays and Studies 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Croan Oro: x00 Z 


Poems and Ballads. Erechtheus: 
SECOND SERIES. F cap. 8vo, 9s. Also A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Note of an English Republican 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, rs. 
lads.” 8vo, x8. | A Note on Charlotte Bronté. 
William Blake: Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile | A Study of Shakespeare. 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. | Crown 8vo, 8s. [ln the press. 





Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 


in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of RowLANDson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 





Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 
Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 


*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. Morr SMITH. 


“* Tt is not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales possessing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ** Tales of Old Thule.” These come, to 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their chiidren 
and pupils.”— LITERARY WoRLD. 





One Vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
‘* Clancarty,” ‘‘ Jeanne Dare,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool's 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wie,” ‘* Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. . 


Thackerayana : 
Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

“*Tt would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
di; ties deprived the general public F this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his Kbrary, and is almost cause 
Jor vegret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It isan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is kikely to be, 
written.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY Revizw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with illus rations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I!lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 


A New Edition, edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Timss, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. ee 
Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 


ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN TimBs, 
F.S.A. With nearly so Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. J. of PRo- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. ToRRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. af 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner’s original Drawings. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 


Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon. By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E, C. WALCOTT, B.D. 


“The 2oth Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 
gilt, price sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. [Zn the press. 
““ What would the gossips of old have given for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms? . . . This work, 
however, will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity, envy, or malice. 
It is just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the 
County dinner, as it givesexactly that information which punctilious and particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining—the exact standing of every person in the county. 
To the business man, ‘ The County Families’ stands in the place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund of information it affords respecting the Upper 
Ten Thousand must give it a place in the lawyer's library ; and to the money- 
lender, who is so interested in finding out the pve between a gentleman and a 
* gent,’ between heirs-at-law and younger sons, Mr. Walford has been a real bene- 
factor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want—one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the peer in his library, 


”—TIMES, 





the tradesman in his counting-house, and the gentleman in his club,” 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 
or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 





Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous I!lustrations, 45. 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDER 
M. WEstTrRoppP, Author of “ Handbook of Archzology,” &c. With 


numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks.  [/# the press. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, 1s. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
_— Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., 








Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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